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Langdon Street 

3PM TO 9PM 
FREE ADMISSION 
21 AND UP 


Food 
Beer 
Live Music 


Join us for a q 

Nicole Miller 
Trunk Show 

Saturday May 2nd 

2pm-6pm 

Come mix and mingle with our 
Nicole Miller rep I 

and our Jess Boutique Stylists 
and shop exclusive spring fashion 
from our favorite designer. 
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Mom or Grad 
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I in New England. 


ENJOY GREAT SAVINGS ON 


SELECT ITEMS AND RECEIVE 


BURLINGTON • SHELBURNE • COLCHESTER • ST ALBANS 


Dansko Days! 

May 1 st - Colchester Store 
May 2nd - Shelburne Store 

Enter to win a FREE pair of Dansko footwear during event 


* Special order opportunities 

* Gift with Dansko Purchase 

* in-store SPECIALS (all locations) 

* Meet the Dansko Rep (both days - 1 0am - 3pm) 


p f WWW 

danform 


family owned since 1 978 


DanformShoesVT.com 
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PIG 


SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS * I 


Saturday, May 2nd 3-7 pm 

Derby Day 

Come on down for the afternoon and sip on The Best Mint Julep 
in Vermont and feast on some Hot Brown Sandwiches. 
Witness The Derby coverage in our pub leading up 
to the 6pm-ish start time. 

Bonus points for big hats and southern drawls. 
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fH Brewery opens i 1 1:30AM everyday for lunch 
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23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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A FREE GIFT WITH PURCHASE! 

BIRKENSTOCK 

SHOP NEW STYLES 
AND COLORS FROM THIS 
BRAND THAT'S CURRENTLY 
EXPERIENCING A 
HUGE REVIVAL 
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Let s devour hunger 

together! 

The Vermont Community Foundation is proud to 
once again match total donations up to $5,000 made to 

the Vermont Foodbank during Restaurant Week. 


E3EBET 

Longtime NYC Ballet Prima Ballerina 

Wendy Whelan 

“Restless Creature" 

Duets with Kyle Abraham. Joshua 
Beamish. Brian Brooks. Alejandro Cerrudo 


Thursday, April 30 at 7:30 pm, 
MainStage 

Wendy & 


Cirque Mechanics 

"Pedal Punk" 


Sunday, May 10 at 7 pm, 
MainStage 


OVER LAND or BURTON 

i ii n rn \ / a t r n 




www.flynncenter.org or call 8DZ-8B-flynn 


-NOW AVAILABLE- 


Burton Flagship Store 

80 Industrial Parkway 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 660-3200 


FREE GIFT 

with purchase at the stor 
While supplies last. 
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SUNNY SIDE UP 

Norwich is the 
first town in the 
state where all 
municipal buildings 
run on solar energy, 
the AP reports. 
Abright ideal 

TAR HEELTAKEOFF 

Burlington 
International 
Airport will offer 

Charlotte, N.C.- a 
major air hub - 
starting in August, 
officials announced. 
Youcangetthere 
from here. 
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TREE THUGGERS 


Trailhead break- 



police to warn 
hikers to lock car 
doors and keep stuff 
hidden Leave the 
iPads at home. 


That's how many tractor-trailers of 
natural gas NG Advantage will truck 
from Milton to the International Paper 
plant in Ticonderoga, N.Y., each day, 
according to VTDigger.org, because 
plans to build a pipeline under Lake 
Champlain fell through. 
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Personal service. Competitive rates. 
Local decision-making. 

Apply online, visit a branch, or ask your 
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21 Taft Comers Shopping Center, Williston • 288-9666 
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VERM DMT CRAFT GSUERV 


VISIT OUR MAY EXHIBIT 
FINISHED: Vermont Woodworking 
School Graduate Show 



Turn] hoimiisg tdml 

View, touch and experience their Finished 
work at this special May show 
Opening - Friday, May 1 5- 8pm 

WWW.FROGHOLLOW.ORG 

8S Church SL Burlington VT 802-863-6458 


NOW 

FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN VERMONT ... 


CnEUS SOTEUSt □£ U M£«™ 
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Mirror Mirror 


Comer of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Lcn ally $wnvil - [.ovally#pi.‘r.iU'cl 
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SMOKES OUT 

I was very disappointed and dismayed 
to see a full-page ad for American Spirit 
cigarettes in your April 15 issue. As I am 
sine you are aware, smoking is the leading 
preventable cause of death in the U.S. — 
responsible for more than 480,000 deaths 
each year. It also causes untold suffering 
from the cancers, heart disease, respira- 
tory diseases and other illnesses it leads 
to. Including cigarette advertising in your 
publication (even worse, advertising that 
implies that “made with organic tobacco 
... grown on American soil ... additive-free 
natural tobacco” is somehow less harmful) 
is unconscionable, especially since much 
of Seven Days’ target readership is college 
students and young adults. The only expla- 
nation for such a decision is simple greed 
for advertising dollars. Shame on you! 

I will let your many advertisers know 
that I will no longer give them my business 
if they advertise in a publication that con- 
tinues to promote such a harmful product 
I hope other Seven Days readers who find 
your marketing decisions offensive will do 
the same. And I hope that you will reevalu- 
ate your advertising policy and drop any 
further cigarette advertising. 

Susan Littlefield 
ESSEX JUNCTION 

Editor’s Note: Censoring ad content is a 
slippery slope, so we don’t do it — unless 
the client is promoting hate, violence or an 
illegal product. Seven Days is a forum for 


free speech — in our advertisements, letters 
to the editor and personal ads — and is a re- 
flection of the diversity of desires and beliefs 
in our community. Sometimes that means 
being tolerant of views we might not person- 
ally share. Advertising does indeed fund our 
newsgathering — the American Spirit ad 
shared an issue with a story about threats to 
the state’s tobacco-control initiatives — and 
keeps Seven Days free. The paper targets 
an 18-plus audience. The average age of 
our readers is 35 — that is, old enough to 
make informed decisions about consuming 
regulated products such as tobacco, beer, 
wine and spirits. American Spirit has been a 
Seven Days advertiser since 2010. 


STINKY LINE 

In the historical section of “Curd 
Mentality” [April 22], Alice Levitt wrote 
"...women crafted farmstead cheese from 
the milk their husbands provided.” Surely 
Levitt doesn't think that that's where milk 
comes from? 

Christopher Staffa 

UNDERHILL 


IN DEFENSE OF FLATLANDERS 

[Re “Long Shot: A Mother of Two Keeps 
the Gun Debate Alive," April 22]: I have 
not developed a clear position on the gun 
debate in Vermont; I am trying to learn 
more and generally keep an open mind. Yet 
I stopped in wonder when I read what Bob 
DePino of Gun Owners of Vermont, said 







WEEK IN REVIEW 


in opposition to Ann Braden’s campaign: 
“Don't try to change the state you move 
to.” Another opponent cited a desire to 
preserve the sanctity of our state’s culture. 
I truly believe that most folks involved in 
civic life are here to make Vermont a better 
place, regardless of where they came from 
or what they believe — and regardless of 
whether or not I agree with them! I think 
it’s time we stopped belittling people and 
their ideas because they come from some- 
place else. You may need three — or four? 
or five? — generations in the ground to be 
a true woodchuck, but anyone can have 
common sense and good ideas. 

Patrick LaClair 
MORRISVILLE 


DUES ANDDONTS 

["A Violent Sex Offender Is Released Into 
the Public Spotlight,” April 22]: The heart- 
felt sorrow I feel for his victim is in no 
way lessened by the concern I have with 
Laws’ release into a vindictive atmosphere 
of social ostracism. Around a quarter 
century ago, this person did something 
dastardly and horrific and was sentenced 
to a long prison term. Our judicial system 
has determined that he has completed his 
punishment for the crime. As distasteful 
as it may be for the public to acknowledge, 
what he needs now is regular counseling 
and assistance to reintegrate within society. 
Approaching the monster with torches and 
pitchforks will only create another tragedy. 



WINOOSKI 


SORRELL SHOULD RESIGN 

William Sorrell is an incompetent 
Vermont attorney general by virtue of 
his dismal and costly record and further 
demonstrated by Paul Heintz’s well- 
researched commentary in the April 15 
issue of Seven Days [Fair Game: “Gasoline 
Scheme”]. 

Sorrell has been on the losing side of 
multiple costly lawsuits filed on behalf 
of Vermont, but this situation with the 
belated MTBE lawsuit against oil com- 
panies and his shady campaign finance 
implications should be the final nail in his 
political coffin. 

Sorrell has frequently demonstrated 
his incompetence, and he would be wise 
to resign his office. If he refuses to do so, 
voters must refuse to reelect him in 2016, 
should he decide to run again. 

Thanks, Heintz, for your research, 
diligence and commitment to report yet 
another Sorrell legal travesty paid for by 
Vermont taxpayers. 

David Usher 

COLCHESTER 



LEAVE POT TO THE PROS 

[“Entrepreneurial Dream Team Sets Sights 
on Marijuana,” April 15]: As an experi- 
enced business manager, I have watched 
in horror as marijuana activists have par- 
tially achieved their goal of legalization in 
Colorado, Washington, 
Oregon, etc., but 
then allowed the 
politicians and bu- 
reaucrats to set up 
the laws and regu- 
lations governing 
one of the fastest 
growing industries 
in history: the marijuana 
business. Seasoned business executives 
know how to analyze an almost infinitely 
complex business model and properly 
plan for every eventuality; politicians and 
bureaucrats haven’t a clue. This is evident 
in the current chaos: lack of access to the 
banking system, conflict between federal 
and state laws, conflict between states 
and the cities and counties within them, 
etc. In all of those states, the marijuana 
industry should have started with a group 
of experienced business leaders, like those 
who have formed the Vermont Cannabis 
Collaborative, who will control the pro- 
cess to fruition. 


Richard Houston 


CLARIFICATION 

In the April 15 issue, the review of 
Istanbul Kebab House was titled 
“Anatolian Enchantment” The word 
“Anatolian” was used as a geographi- 
cal referent only. For those who 
may have been confused, the Kebab 
House is a Burlington restaurant 
owned by the Oktay family and is not 
connected in any way to Anatolian, 
another local business that sells 
packaged Turkish foods to retail and 
mail-order customers. 


SAY SOMETHING! 







2014 Bikes. 




HOPKINS CENTER 
FOR THE ARTS 


’ioneering composer mixes 
acoustic sound and pure 
wave oscillators to create 
shimmering, ethereal 
soundscapes 


Vise ihe High Ijfc 
Va\ a Low Prie (; 

We find the deals, 
you get the savings 


hop.dartmouth.edu ■ 603.646.2422 
Dartmouth College ■ Hanover, NH E 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT RESIDENCY 

ALVIN 

LUCIER 

with the Callithumpian Consort 




APR 


H86 Willislon Ed.. So. Burlington \T 05403 
(Next to tlie Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pin 

Web & Mobile site: 
waw.cheesetrader6.com 


SAVE THE DATE! 

Our MASSIVE 
Garage Sale is coming... 
Mon. June 1st to Sun. June 7th 
DEALS OF DP TO 70% OFF! 


SAY CHEESE! 

Maplebrook Farms Burrata 
Reg $8.00 ea on sale $2.00 ea 
Case of 6 on sale $11.00 

BelGioso ’’Crescenza” 4oz 
Keg $7.00 on sale OQg 

VINO: 

CATENA CABERNET 
SAUVIGNON 2011 
An elegant wine with tannins 
that provide structure and a 
bright, long, persistent finish 
with hints of ripe raspberries 
and cassis with notes of black 
pepper and cloves. 00 points 
The Wine Advocate 
Reg $10.00 on sale $16.09 


Cl 1EESE TRADE gS 

an<‘ 

WINE SELLERS 


Saturday, May 2 nd 
9:00 - 7:00 PM 
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During Vermont Restaurant Week, 
115 participating locations (see menus 
online) offer inventive 3-course, prix-fixe 
menus for $20, $30 or $40 per person. 
Try breakfast, brunch and lunch specials 
at select locations. 


TO BENEFIT 

Vermont Foodbank 


$1 provides 3 meals to Vermonters in need. 


In 2014, with your help, we raised 
more than $13,000 for the Vermont 
Foodbank. This year, The Vermont 
Community Foundation will 
once again match our total donation t 
up to $5,000. Help us connect all 
Vermonters with local healthy food. 





Donate today at vermontrestaurantweek.com. 


Feeding Frenzy 

ALL WEEK LONG! 

Foodies are competing against one 
another in a statewide Instagram 
scavenger hunt. The challenges are 
posted online and the participants 
have one week to complete the tas ks. 
The winner will receive a dinner 
for six in the butcher room at Hen 
of the Wood (Burlington) cooked 
by chef Eric Warnstedt Sign up 
to compete or watch the fun at 
vermontrestaurantweek.com. 




Clash of the Cocktails 


"T SATURDAY, MAY 2 

Finish your Restaurant 
Week at this rowdy 
cocktail competitio n. 

Come sample five 
different cocktails 

featuring Vermont White 


your votes, will win glassware from Simon Pearce. Come show your support, ti 
creative concoctions and celebrate the festival’s finale at Red Square — home of last year’s 
champion, Ross Meilleur. Contestants include Justin Barrows, 

Ted Lipson, Margaret Kienzle, Eric Hodet and Noah Derman. 


Saturday, May 2, 3-Sp.m. Red Square, 136 Church St., Burlington. $10. Info, 864-5684. 


Parents’ Night Out 

*r FRIDAY, MAY 1, & SATURDAY, MAY 2 

Even foodies with kids have no excuse to miss out on Vermont Restaurant Week. Thanks to 
the expert childcare providers at the Greater Burlington YMCA, parents can enjoy a Friday 
Saturday night on the town while their kids have fun at the Y! 

Childcare is available Friday, May 1, and Saturday, May 2, 6-8:30 
p.m. Food and beverage are included in the $15 (members), or $20 
(nonmembers) per child; ages 2 through 12. Preregistration required. 

the 

Call 862-9622 to sign up your kids, and don't forget to make your dinner 
reservations ASAP. Weekend tables fill up fast! 
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Plan your appetizing adventure at: vermontrestaurantweek.com 
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Loral Vermonters get first tracks at these amazing prices before we share the savings with our 
national customers online. Come to our Shelburne Road Warehouse and find your favorite gear and 
outerwear — check it out. try it on, and take it home confident that it's exactly what you want! 


KL MOUNTAINSHOP.COM 


877-284-3270 

www.KLmourvtainshop.com 
2613 N. Shelburne Road. Shelburne 





Make a move at the 



SEVEN DAYS 

house 

party! 


Come to a free workshop for 
first-time homebuyers, talk 
with experts, ask questions 
and drink cocktails! 

Monday, May 11 

Check-in 5:30-6 p.m. Workshop 6-8 p.m. 

skinny panrake 

ATTORNEY 

Andrew Mikell, 


^ Vermont 
t ^ Attorneys Title 

CORPORATION 


jf F 


by Monday, May 11, at noon at sevendaysvt.com/houseparty 
and you'll be entered to win swag from KSAM’S 



© 

SUNDAY 3 

Making Strides 

When it comes to running races, the 25th annual 
Champlain Classic has it all. Athletes tackle 5K 
and 15K courses, where varied terrain on roads, in 
the woods and along the shores of Lake Champlain 
offers views of the Green Mountains and the 
Adirondacks. A post-race raffle and kids run round 
out the family-friendly fun. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 60 


SUNDAY 3 

Department of Motor Vehicles 


Tactile Communication 


FRIDAY 1& SATURDAY 2 

WORLDS COLLIDE 

Middlebury College dance majors 
Stevie Durocher, Doug LeCours 
(pictured), Sarae Snyder and Afi 
Yellow-Duke may have different 
academic interests, but the four 
find common ground in Threshold. 
A culmination of their studies, the 
piece's contemporary choreography 
addresses personal and societal 
issues that travel from beauty and 
intimacy to death and sadness. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 57 




FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics 


Neighbor in Need 


L ast year the Vermont House 
established its first-ever ethics 
panel, prompted by concerns 
about potential conflicts of 
interest among its 150 members. But 
the smaller, clubbier Vermont Senate 
declined to follow suit. 

“We really haven’t talked about it,” 
Senate President Pro Tem john Campbell 
(D-Windsor) said earlier this year. “I 
can’t remember the last time there was 
something that even came close to a 
question of someone’s ethics.” 

Now, with just weeks to go before the 
end of the legislative session, the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations 
is reconsidering that position. It’s weigh- 
ing whether to establish such a panel to 
ensure that senators follow the rules. 

“1 don’t think there have been 
any issues," says Sen. jeanette white 
(D-Windham), the committee’s chair. 
“But I think the perception is we’re un- 
ethical because we don't have an ethics 
committee." 

Campbell himself might make a good 
test case for the panel — specifically the 
sequence of events that led him to lobby 
for and then land a job in the Windsor 
Count)' state’s attorney office. 

The senate president was still in pri- 
vate practice when Vermont's 14 state’s 
attorneys banded together last year 
to request five new deputy positions 
in response to a statewide increase 
in drug crimes. The counties most 
in need, according to a Department 
of State’s Attorneys and Sheriffs’ 
Association analysis of cases per at- 
torney, were Rutland, Washington, 
Windsor, Addison and Chittenden — in 
that order. 

Gov. peter shumlin proposed fund- 
ing two fulltime positions in January 
2014, and the House followed his lead 
in the budget it passed that March. 
Recognizing his office wouldn’t make 
the cut, Windsor County State’s Attorney 
michael kainen proposed splitting the two 
jobs into four half-time positions and 
lobbied his senators to support the plan. 

Kainen lives up the street from 
Campbell in Quechee, and has been 
friends with the senator for 20 years. 
He says he particularly “pigeonholed” 
the pro tem. 

“I said, ‘Jeez, John, I’m drowning 
here. Is there anything you can do?”’ 
Kainen recalls. “I see John all the time, 
so I probably whined a fair amount.” 
Campbell remembers driving by 


Kainen’s house in April and pulling over 
to chat 

"We had a discussion that they were 
hurting big-time with the caseload,” 
Campbell says. “No question that I advo- 
cated very strongly for Windsor County 
to get the state’s attorney position.” 

In late April, according to documents 
obtained through a public records request, 
Campbell left a message for Kainen deliv- 
ering the news that the Senate had funded 
four half-time positions in its version of 
the budget. But his work wasn’t done: 
The proposal had to survive negotiations 
between the House and the Senate. 

All three Senate Appropriations 
Committee members who served on 
the conference committee — Sens. 

NO QUESTION THAT I ADVOCATED 
VERY STRONGLY FOR WINDSOR 
COUNTYTOGETTHE STATE'S 
ATTORNEY POSITION. 

SEN. JOHN CAMPBELL 

jane kitchel (D-Caledonia), dick sears 
(D-Bennington) and diane snelling 
(R-Chittenden) — remember Campbell 
lobbying them for the Windsor position. 

“Obviously, he communicated that he 
felt it was warranted,” says Kitchel, who 
chairs the appropriations committee. 

On May 10, the Senate signed off on 
a budget that created two new full-time 
positions and two half-time positions, 
pretty much guaranteeing that Windsor 
County would receive one. Two days 
later, according to the public records, 
Campbell dropped by Kainen’s office in 
White River Junction, but missed the 
state’s attorney. 

At some point in the next three weeks 
— though neither man can recall the 
exact date — Campbell pulled over out- 
side Kainen’s house again and asked for 
the job he’d just helped to create. 

“I told him if he gets one of the posi- 
tions, I think I definitely would be inter- 
ested in doing it,” Campbell says. “And 
the rest is history.” 

Kainen never publicly posted the job, 
nor did he interview anybody else. He 
says he typically hires from among those 
he knows are interested. According to 
the Department of Human Resources, 
state's attorneys are not required to 
follow standard state hiring practices. 


paulheintz 


POLITICS 


On June 4, the state’s attorneys for- 
mally voted to allocate the new positions, 
and Kainen’s office snagged one. By June 
24, after a few informal conversations, 
Kainen offered Campbell the job. He 
started July 14. 

Kainen says he saw Campbell as a 
catch. The pro tem had practiced law for 
decades, and he was filling a $30,545-a- 
year position for which Kainen would 
otherwise have had to hire a recent law 
school grad. 

“I need someone who can take files 
and run,” he says. "I don’t have time to 
wipe your nose.” 

In a June 25 email to bram kranichfeld, 
who was then serving as executive 
director of the Department of State’s 
Attorneys and Sheriffs’ Association, 
Kainen expressed another reason why 
it made sense to hire a prominent politi- 
cian: “Furthermore, it can’t hurt for him 
to know what we go through day in and 

Had Campbell decided to apply for 
the position before he advocated for its 
creation? 

“The answer is no,” he says. 

Likewise, Kainen says Campbell's 
advocacy played no role in his eventual 

“I don’t think it crossed my mind that, 
‘Oh, gee, he helped me to get that posi- 
tion, so I owe it to him,'” Kainen says. 

But Snelling, Campbell’s Senate col- 
league, says she felt “distressed” — and 
used — when she learned Campbell had 
benefited from the actions he’d asked of 
her committee. 

“I was very surprised and somewhat 
discouraged to hear that he had taken 
that job,” she says. “It didn’t seem right to 
me. It didn’t seem right.” 

Situations like this illustrate the need 
for an ethics panel, according to Sen. 
joe benning (R- Caledonia), who runs the 
Republican caucus. 

“I think anytime an appearance of 
impropriety is raised, the Senate ethics 
committee would be a wise tool to have,” 
he says. 


‘The Usual Suspects’ 

Facing allegations that he broke the law, 
Attorney General bill sorrell reversed 
course Tuesday and said he’d “wel- 
come” an investigation of his campaign 
activities. 

The AG has been under fire since 
last week, when Charlotte attorney and 
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Vermont Republican Party vice chair 
brady toensing filed a complaint alleging 
multiple campaign finance infractions. 
(See blog excerpts, page 22.) 

Hours later. Gov. Peter Shumlin took 
him up on the offer and said he planned 
to appoint independent counsel to in- 
vestigate the matter. 

There's no shortage of material. 

A new analysis of Sorrell’s recent fun- 
draising disclosures shows that the AG 
raised $43,100 during his 2014 reelec- 
tion race from out-of-state attorneys, 
law firms and corporations — many of 
which were soliciting his office at the 
time. That’s more than three-quarters 
of the $56,365 he raised during the two- 
year campaign cycle. 

Sorrell collected much of that money 
while attending lavish conferences 
sponsored by the Democratic Attorneys 
General Association, the National 
Association of Attorneys General and 
the Conference of Western Attorneys 
General. Those organizations, which 
are funded by corporate and legal inter- 
ests, paid for most of Sorrell’s expenses. 

Also attending, according to emails 
and other records obtained through 
public records requests, were a band of 
former AGs and lobbyists whom Sorrell 
referred to endearingly as “the usual 
suspects.” 

According to incomplete scheduling 
records, Sorrell spent at least 138.5 days 
traveling outside Vermont in 2013 and 
2014, not including vacations and other 
time off While a handful of the 38 trips 
documented in the records pertained 
to official state business — such as trips 
to Washington, D.C., to testify before 
Congress or meet with Vermont’s del- 
egation — the vast majority did not. 

Sorrell’s travels included a six-day 
CWAG conference in Park City, Utah; a 
five-day CWAG conference in Hawaii; 
and a seven-day trip to Istanbul for a 
symposium on “rule of law and justice.” 
The latter was fully financed by the mul- 
tinational law firm DLA Piper and the 
Turkish law firm YiikselKarkmKufuk. 

The AG was hardly slumming it 
While on the road, he stayed at the 
Broadmoor in Colorado Springs, Loews 
Santa Monica Beach Hotel in California 
and Ritz-Carlton hotels in three states. 
A NAAG trip to Michigan’s Mackinac 
Island came with a horse-drawn car- 
riage ride to the Grand Hotel. 

According to Sorrell’s itineraries, he 
spent plenty of time at the conferences 
attending seminars, speaking on panels 
and meeting with his fellow AGs. But 
he also found time to recreate. A DAGA 
trip to Kentucky included an afternoon 
at Churchill Downs; a NAAG confer- 
ence in Milwaukee promised a Green 


Bay Packers game in "private or corpo- 

Sorrell held fundraisers during some 
of the conferences and met with lobby- 
ists at others, the records show. 

During a weeklong CWAG event 
in Colorado Springs in July 2013, DBA 
International executive director jan 
stieger arranged a game of golf with 
Sorrell, while LegalZoom general coun- 
sel chas rampenthal, a DAGA donor, 
asked to sit with Sorrell at dinner. 
He also met with Motion Picture 
Association of America lobbyist vanstan 
stevenson, who has contributed to 
Sorrell’s campaigns. 

As the New York Times reported last 
December, the MPAA has teamed up 
with Microsoft and other tech compa- 
nies to convince state AGs to take action 
against Google over copyright and 
privacy concerns. Former Rhode Island 
attorney general Patrick lynch, another 
Sorrell donor, represents the tech com- 
panies through the industry trade group 
Fair Search. In correspondence with 
Sorrell, he repeatedly urged the AG to 
take on Google. 

Lynch, who often hosts dinners at 
the AG conferences, wasn’t the only one. 

On January 16, 2014, former 
Mississippi attorney general mike moore 
and former Washington State attorney 
general rob mckenna, both of whom rep- 
resent other tech companies, met with 
Sorrell in Vennont to discuss “Google & 
E-cigs,” according to his schedule. 

Four days later, Sorrell flew to Denver 
on the state dime for a meeting between 
Google general counsel kent walker and 
several like-minded AGs who had taken 
on the search giant. According to an 
agenda, the AGs planned to demand that 
Google delist or demote “rogue offender 
websites” from its search rankings. 

Days later, Moore donated $1,000 to 
Sorrell’s campaign, and Lynch gave $750. 
A week after that, McKenna’s firm Orrick, 
Herrington & Sutcliffe donated $500. 

Sorrell, who did not respond to a re- 
quest for comment, discussed his meet- 
ing with Moore and McKenna in a March 
2014 interview with Seven Days. But at 
the time, he mentioned only that they 
discussed the regulation of e-cigarettes. 

“I’m sure someone was paying them 
to be there and have the meeting,” 
Sorrell said in the interview. “But these 
are people who I’ve served with and are 
friends of mine. And I’m not for sale for 
$500.” 

Another of Lynch’s clients, Caesars 
Entertainment Corporation, has 
strongly opposed new regulations 
on internet gambling, one of its core 
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Land^U: Bristol Aims to 
Load Up Dump Before It Closes 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

T he Bristol landfill was buzzing with 
activity on a recent Saturday morning. 

A pickup truck dropped off a large load 
of old toys and furniture. People added 
black 30-gallon trash bags to a pile that would 
be bulldozed, compacted and then covered with 
a fresh layer of dirt at the end of the day. At the 
recycling drop-off, neighbors paused to chat. 

Officials in the Addison County mountain town 
say their dump is a beloved social hub. So why is it 
closing in 2016, 13 years ahead of schedule? 

The dump is bringing in less trash — and less 
cash. Increasingly, Bristol residents are hiring trash 
haulers to pick their garbage up curbside and truck 
it to the state’s commercial landfill in Coventry. 

Bristol ran into trouble with the Vermont Agency 
of Natural Resources last year for insufficient contri- 
butions to the landfill’s closure fund, a state require- 
ment So last fall, the selectboard decided shut down 
the nearly five-acre dump by the end of 2016. 

But if some Bristol officials have their way, the 
amount of trash it accepts in the intervening year 
and a half could shoot up — way up. The town is talk- 
ing to Rutland-based Casella Waste Systems about 
an agreement in which Casella would help Bristol 
cap and close its landfill in exchange for provid- 
ing the private company a temporary place to haul 
municipal waste. Casella wants to bring in 23,000 
tons of trash as part of the deal — roughly half of the 
dump's remaining capacity, and 23 times as much as 
the landfill is currently allowed to accept per year. 

Depending who you ask in Bristol, the plan is 
either a financially responsible way to close a gar- 
bage pit or a recipe for disaster. 

Town dumps used to be incredibly common in 
Vermont But the state overhauled its waste-man- 
agement rules in the 1980s and — with the help of 
state and federal funding — most towns decided to 
close their unlined landfills, which have no bar- 
rier between potential contaminants and the sur- 
rounding natural environment. Modern landfills, 
in contrast, have plastic liners. 

Bristol bucked the trend; residents were attached 
to the community gathering spot, and, at one point, 
profits were strong. So the town took advantage of 
a 1987 legislative exemption that allows municipal, 
unlined landfills to stay open as long as they receive 
no more than 1,000 tons of trash a year. Its dump is 
one of just two unlined municipal landfills still in op- 
eration in Vermont; the other is in nearby Salisbury. 

“It’s an institution,” said Fred Baser, a 
Republican legislator who sat on the Bristol select- 
board at the time of the vote. Back then, the landfill 
was making money. 

That’s no longer the case, which is why the 
state got involved. ANR required that Bristol al- 
locate an annual $61,000 to a fund to cover costs 
associated with its eventual closing, but it was 
barely breaking even — it had netted just $16,000 
in the last fiscal year. So last fall the Bristol select- 
board decided the landfill should close by the end 
of next year. 




Once the date was set, the town had to figure 
out how to come up with the money. The 2013 es- 
timate from Waterbury-based LE Environmental 
pegged landfill closure and capping costs at $1.4 
million. With roughly $620,000 banked for the 
project, Bristol is well short of that. The select- 
board is reluctant to ask taxpayers to make up the 
difference; after all, the town of 3,894 also needs 
a new firehouse, and the local union middle and 
high school are due for renovations. 

So the town started talking to Casella. At a 
selectboard meeting on April 27, Casella Waste 
Systems engineer Joe Gay outlined the proposal: 
For six to eight months, Casella would take over the 
landfill, bringing in an estimated five to seven truck- 
loads of municipal waste from Addison and Rutland 
counties each day. The company would pay Bristol 
a tipping fee of roughly $17 a ton for the trash — a 
fraction of the roughly $80 per ton cost to process 
waste at the Casella-owned landfill in Coventry. 

Meanwhile, Casella Construction would 
sequentially close and cap the landfill over the 
course of those same months. The waste manage- 
ment and construction companies used a similar 
approach to help a town in New Hampshire 
almost 20 years ago. 

“It was a win-win,” Gay told the selectboard, 
emphasizing Casella's interest in helping the 
town. “I saw this as a similar opportunity for us." 

Town administrator Therese Kirby said the 
town officials have turned over “every rock” look- 
ing for financial help to close the landfill, and “the 
last thing we want to do is bond,” she said of the 
practice of securing long-term, low-interest loans 
for municipal projects. “There’s no free money out 
there,” said Kirby, after rattling off the long list of 
state and federal officials and organizations she 
had approached. “That’s why a partnership with 
Casella really looks like the best hope for Bristol.” 

Sounds simple, but concerns abound. 

The Toxics Action Center, a national nonprofit 
concerned about pollution in communities, is 
sounding the alarm. The group has advocated for 
closing landfills since the 1980s. 

Adding substantially more trash to the Bristol 
landfill for the next year and a half is “such a risk 
for the groundwater and the community,” said 
Shaina Kasper, the Vermont and New Hampshire 
community organizer for the group. Bristol's 
landfill is perched over a sand and gravel aquifer, 
so if the landfill were to leak, Kasper said, pollu- 
tion would spread “enormously fast.” 

It was Kasper who tipped off Bristol resident 
Sally Burrell, who is worried that if the town 
strikes a deal with Casella, truck traffic in her 
neighborhood would increase substantially. 
Town officials pointed out that Casella already 
trucks its waste through town en route to the 
Coventry landfill — but those trucks stick to main 
roads, not the residential streets surrounding the 
Bristol dump. 
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Burrell also worries about the potential 
pollution. 

“I feel that putting all that weight on an 
unlined landfill is dangerous," said Burrell. 
“It’s very risky to me. It’s been going for 89 
years, so there's a lot of really toxic stuff 
buried in there. I don’t like it at all.” 

So far, groundwater test results have 
looked “surprisingly good,” given that 
Bristol’s landfill is “basically just a hole in 
the ground filled with trash,” according to 
Barb Schwendtner, the section chief of the 
solid waste program at ANR. “In general, 
we're concerned anytime there’s an un- 
lined landfill.” 

Before Bristol can move ahead with the 
Casella plan, it must first overcome a po- 
litical hurdle. The town wants to tweak the 
current legislation governing municipal 
landfills by temporarily increasing the cur- 
rent 1,000-ton annual cap on the amount of 
garbage allowed into the landfill each year. 
Right now, Bristol isn’t coming anywhere 
close to that amount; Kirby estimated that 
the town is dumping somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 330 tons every year. 

Representatives Baser and Dave 
Sharpe (D-Bristol) sponsored H.198, legis- 
lation that would temporarily lift the cur- 
rent 1,000-ton cap. The House Committee 
on Natural Resources and Energy took 
another round of testimony on H.198 last 
week, but because it missed the crossover 
deadline, lawmakers would have to attach 
the statutory change to another piece of 
legislation to make anything happen this 
year. Sharpe and Baser said their fellow 
lawmakers seem receptive to the idea. 

“Our position on this is, that landfill 
has been operating since the 1920s," said 
Kirby. “People were throwing everything 
away back then.” Today, Kirby said, mu- 
nicipal waste specialists are far more 
careful about what goes into landfills, so 
even if the quantity of trash increased 
significantly, so too would the quality 
compared to decades past. 

“This isn’t, ‘All bets are off, and we’re 
going to dump anything,”’ said Kirby. 


As of last week, there’s another option: 
LE Environmental came back with a new 
estimate of $700,000 — roughly half the 
original — to close the landfill. That’s just 
$100,000 more than the town has saved 
for the project. The reduced cost is based 
largely on using alternative materials to 
cap the landfill. 

Casella’s proposal is slightly more com- 
petitive: For $804,000, the waste and con- 
struction companies would close and cap 
the landfill, as well as complete required 
slope stabilization work, estimated to cost 
around $150,000, that isn’t included in the 
LE Environmental number. 

The math works out so that the town 
would walk away without having to allo- 
cate any additional funding for the project 
Moving forward, Bristol would only be on 
the hook for the annual cost of monitoring 
the landfill, estimated to be $11,500 a year. 

Cathy Jamieson, who oversees the solid 
waste program at ANR, said her depart- 
ment would require more testing, finan- 
cial guarantees and a new certification if 
Bristol were to move ahead with a plan to 
bring in more garbage. 

Either way, the dump’s days are num- 
bered; regardless of how much it costs, it’ll 
close on December 31, 2016. 

“It’s just unfortunate that we’re in 
the financial state of affairs we’re in,” 
said Merle Knight, with resignation in 
his voice, as he manned the landfill last 
weekend. In a maroon hoodie and “Duck 
Dynasty” ball cap, the landfill manager col- 
lected coupons and checks from residents 
dropping off bags of trash. One 30-gallon 
bag of waste cost $3.50. 

In a small shed, George Smith, 88, 
manned the digital scale, weighing trucks 
and cars with larger loads of trash. He’s 
worked at the dump for 20 years. During 
lulls, he chatted with a steady stream of 
visitors. “That’s why I like this job,” Smith 
said. "Everyone comes and visits with me. 
Oh, I have a lot of fun.” ® 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Brave New Bureaucracy: REAL Licenses 
Slow Down Vermont Drivers 





S everal dozen people sat in a waiting room, each 
holding a ticket identified by a different letter 
and number. “Come on, A72," a man wearing a 
red fleece jacket chanted periodically, as if he 
were cheering on a racehorse. A bored teenager tried 
to amuse himself by methodically rolling what looked 
like a joint — but turned out to be his ticket. 

When a digital sign flashed “A72” 
a few minutes later, the man in the 
red fleece jumped up. 

“Good luck!” said the woman 
next to him. Fifteen minutes 
later, her number appeared 
on the screen. She gasped as if 
she’d won the lottery. 

I kept waiting, eyes on the 
screen. 

Since the state agreed to 
change the way it issues driver’s 
licenses, a record number of 
Vermonters are making this dreaded 
pilgrimage to the Vermont Department of 
Motor Vehicles in South Burlington. Almost everyone 
shows up clutching a manila folder full of important 
documents that would be safer left at home. 

Until recently, maintaining the right to operate a 
motor vehicle in Vermont was a relatively painless 
process. The DMV notified drivers when it was time to 
renew their licenses — for two or four years; the choice 
was yours. It was all done through the mail except for 
when, every eight years, you had to go in to the DMV to 
get a new photo. 

Things changed in 2014, when Vermont started re- 
placing expiring driver’s licenses with REAL ID ones. 
Now, instead of mailing in the renewal form, Vermont 
residents have to show up in person at the DMV, with 
photo identification and proof of name, birth, Social 
Security number, legal status and permanent address. 
In some cases, original-source documents are required. 
Why the extra hassle? 

Several of the terroris 
on September 11, 2001, go 
board using fraudulent 
driver’s licenses. In re- 
sponse, Congress passed 
legislation to mandate a 
more stringent and uni- 
form process for obtaining 
them. At some point — no 
sooner than 2016, accord- 
ing to the Department 
of Homeland Security 
— people won’t be able to 
get on a plane using an old- 
fangled driver's license as a 
form of identification. 

Why has it taken so 
long to implement a law 


that passed in 2005? Homeland Security has repeat- 
edly delayed implementation deadlines in response to 
pushback. Some states have denounced or altogether 
banned the new ID, which has been criticized as a 
veiled attempt to establish a national identity card. In 
Vermont, the House passed a resolution objecting to 
the law. 

But Vermont’s DMV has 
embraced the REAL ID, 
and it started issuing the 
new licenses in January 
2014. The new cards 
are almost identical to 
their predecessor, and 
cost the same: $48 for a 
four-year license. 

The main difference: 

Vermont drivers must go 
to greater lengths to prove 
their identity. Vermont’s 
11 DMV offices are processing 
roughly 1,100 additional transactions a 
month, according to director of opera- 
tions Michael Smith. 

Acknowledging that the rollout had 
been “bumpy” and instructions in the 
department’s mailings and on the web- 
site “clear as mud,” he said, “I think there were some 
hiccups, and we clearly could have done a better job 
communicating in the beginning.” The DMV addresses 
frequently asked questions about the REAL ID on its 
website — the document is 11 pages long. ‘It's slowly 
gotten better, and we will continue to get better,” Smith 
promised. 

When I discovered that my California driver’s li- 
cense had expired a few weeks ago, and I’d need to get 
a Vermont one, I anticipated a Kafkaesque excursion. 
Nationwide, DMVs are already emblems of all that is 
bad about bureaucracy: long lines, opaque instructions 
and surly officials. During my last trip to 
i California DMV, I waited in line for 
nine hours and, at one point, called my 
parents in tears. 

Now back in Vermont, and worried 
that I might wind up with the wrong 
kind of driver’s license, I decided 
to get the REAL ID. The state also 
offers two other types of licenses: 
enhanced licenses and driver’s 
privilege cards. The former, which 
Vermont began offering in 2009, 
cost an additional $25 and can be 
used in lieu of a passport when 
returning from Canada, Mexico, 
the Caribbean or Bermuda. All 
enhanced licenses are REAL IDs 
but not all REAL IDs are en- 
hanced. Unlike a regular REAL 


ID, the enhanced one contains new technology — an 
embedded radio frequency chip that allows border 
officials to access cardholders’ personal data as they 
approach the checkpoint. 

More Orwellian than Kafkaesque. 

The DMV created driver’s privilege cards at the 
same time as the REAL ID, after the state passed a 


VERMONT'S II DMV OFFICES 
ARE PROCESSING ROUGHLV 

1,100 ADDITIONAL 
TRANSACTIONS A MONTH. 


law allowing undocumented people to drive. Foreign 
farmworkers isolated on rural Vermont farms led the 
advocacy effort that resulted in this third option. Like 
the REAL ID, it costs $48 and requires a photo, but 
applicants don’t need to prove their legal status. If a 
Vermont resident doesn’t want to endure a trip to the 
DMV, he or she can request a driver’s privilege card by 

The drawback? If the Department of Homeland 
Security starts requiring the REAL ID, a privilege card 
will no longer get you on a plane. 

Plenty of people are showing up at the DMV be- 
wildered by these changes. Last week at the South 
Burlington branch, even those who'd read up on the 
rules ahead of time ran into problems. 

It was Barb Pitfido’s second trip to the DMV. 
Reaching into her purse, she pulled out the birth cer- 
tificate that got rejected the first time. Issued by the 
hospital where she was bom, it looked legit, complete 
with a gold seal and ink prints of her infant feet. But 
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the DMV needed a certificate issued by the city, not the 
hospital, which Pitfido had to request by mail. 

Post-processing, some people weren’t even sure 
which license they got. A star in the upper right corner 
denotes a REAL ID. An enhanced one looks the same 
but reads “enhanced” under the star. Driver’s privilege 
cards are identified as such, with the added qualifier: 
“not for federal identification.” 

Rick Duckworth of Waterbury said he got a REAL 
ID because a DMV employee “made it sound foolish 

That kind of advice concerns Allen Gilbert, executive 
director of the Vermont American Civil Liberties Union. 
“It’s been pretty clear that the information that has been 
sent out concerning the REAL ID or given to people at 
the counter has been, at best, misleading.” Gilbert, who 



recently got a driver’s privilege 
card, thinks the DMV should make 
it clear that the REAL ID isn’t the 
only option. 

A number of people have figured 
that out. 

As of April 26, 44,961 Vermonters had 
taken home driver's privilege cards — far more 
than the roughly 1,200 migrant workers for whom they 
were intended. During the same timeframe, the depart- 
ment has distributed 193,760 REAL IDs. Smith said he's 
surprised so many people are choosing privilege cards. 
He assumes they’re either politically opposed or opting 
for the path of least paperwork. 

I was prepared when I went in last Wednesday. I 
grabbed my passport (requirement 1) and pawed through 
the recyclingbin to find two pieces of mail (requirement 
2). I discovered I had no clue where my Social Security 
c ard (requirement 3) was, but I did find my 
W-2, which also does the trick. 

' Bracing for a lunch break rush, 

I arrived at the South Burlington 
office at noon. I walked in the 
door just as another patron was 
picking up her license. “I just want 
to tell you, you’re amazing," she said to 
the woman working behind the counter. 
"You’re smiling,” she explained to the 
surprised employee, who was serving on 
the frontlines — turning away people who 
lacked the proper documents. It was the 
first indication that the experience might 
be better than expected. 



Only five of the 15 coun- 
ters were open — workers were 
presumably at lunch — but things 
still moving quickly. With little to gripe 
about, people in the waiting room shared war sto- 
ries, reminiscing about previous trips to the DMV. “Last 
time I was here, the computer was down,” one man re- 
called. Another pronounced a DMV in Denver the worst 
in the nation. 

I was summoned approximately 20 minutes after I 
handed in my paperwork. After a woman spent five min- 
utes verifying my documents, she directed me to a camera 
booth and recited a scripted line: “Smile, if you wish.” 

The next morning, not everyone had it so easy. 

A mother on her way out didn’t want to talk about 
her experience. It was cold and blustery, and she said 
her two young daughters were freezing after waiting in 
line outside. 

“It’s lame,” said a lanky man in a camo sweatshirt, 
referring to the REAL ID. He had accompanied his 
brother, who had trouble verifying his address because 
he gets mail delivered to a post office box. The broth- 
ers live with their parents in Burlington, so their names 
aren’t on any of the bills. Shipping labels from a FedEx 
box finally did the trick. 

A woman making her fourth attempt to get a license 
began yelling at the employee reviewing her documents. 
Pitfido, who got an enhanced license on her second try, 
was more laid-back. “It's a pain for a week,” she said. 
“But I think it’s worth it to make sure everyone is who 
they say they are.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com Sj 
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The Tax Man Cometh: Final Fights 
in the Vermont Legislature 


L ike a chastened schoolboy, Sen. 
Tim Ashe (D/P-Chittenden) 
wrote 10 times on a white- 
board in the Senate Finance 
Committee's meeting room last week, “I 
do not need to fight every battle.” 

But by Friday afternoon, evidence 
was scant that the 38-year-old chair of 
the Senate’s tax-writing committee was 
heeding his own advice. 

With just weeks remaining in 
Vermont's legislative session, Ashe 
formally unveiled a proposed major 
restructuring of the sales tax that 
would lower the rate from 6 to 4.75 
percent but would also expand the 
tax to cover not just goods but also 
services. Doing so, he argued, would 
stabilize and even grow what has 
become a declining source of revenue 

“For four months, we've been saying 
we want to have a map for the next two 
years so we don’t have to make crisis 
financial decisions next year, knowing 
we’re going to have another gap next 
year,” he said. 

The impish Ashe, who sometimes 
sounds more like the leader of a think 
tank than the head of a legislative com- 
mittee, has made no secret of his desire 
to make major changes to the state’s 
tax code. The sales tax proposal is also 
x hardly novel: The Blue Ribbon Tax 
ft Structure Commission recommended it 
8 in its much-discussed 2011 report, 
g But to the lobbyists who lurk in the 
2 Senate Finance Committee toward the 
S end of every legislative session, it's not 
always clear which battles Ashe is plan- 
M ning to fight — and which proposals he’s 
5 using as bargaining chips, 
in “Is that real, or is that just discussion 
in for the future?” Vermont Chamber of 
5 Commerce president Betsy Bishop won- 
o dered last week when told the idea was 
resurfacing. 

Ashe insists the sales tax expansion 
g is real, though it would not take effect 
2 until July 2016. Including it in this 
j> year’s tax bill, he reasons, would give 
1/1 the Department of Taxes more time 
to plan its implementation and would 
spare lawmakers another wrenching tax 
a. debate next legislative session, 
t Until Friday morning, the Finance 
s Committee’s agenda made no men- 
g tion of the proposal. But by the time it 
-j came up for debate late that afternoon, 


more than a dozen lobbyists ringed the 
cramped committee room. 

Ashe’s colleagues had plenty of ques- 
tions for their chair. Sen. Kevin Mullin 
(R-Rutland) noted that the bill would 
expand the sales tax to electric and gas 
service. He worried about increasing 
Vermonters’ electric and heating bills. 

“Everything is a choice in front of us," 
Ashe responded, noting that the com- 
mittee can decide what services to tax. 
“Let’s not begin by picking fights.” 

To Isaac Chavez, chief executive of- 
ficer of the Vermont Realtors, the entire 
proposal is worrisome. Buying a house 
requires a slew of services that could be 
taxed under the plan, including those 
provided by real-estate brokers, lawyers, 
home inspectors and mortgage provid- 
ers. “Just the amount of red tape, it’s 
more trouble than it’s worth,” he said. 

Chavez hadn’t expected the sales tax 
expansion to see the light of day this 
year. He'd been busy opposing other tax 
proposals, such as House-passed plans 
to cap itemized income tax deductions 


and to add a surcharge to the property 
transfer tax. 

For Chavez, the end of the legislative 
session is like a game of Whack-a-Mole. 

It’s unclear whether Ashe's sales tax 
plan will survive that game. 

House Speaker Shap Smith 
(D-Morristown), who used to serve 
on the tax-writing Ways and Means 
Committee, says he likes the concept of 
broadening the sales tax, but he thinks 
a 4.75 percent rate is too high. The new 
sales tax rate has to be low enough for 
consumers to notice they're paying less 
for goods before they can be sold on a tax 
on services, he said. 

Shumlin is more dismissive. “I’ve 
never been enthusiastic about expand- 
ing the sales tax to more goods and 
claiming we're going to reduce the rate,” 
he said. 

This year, there are more tax moles to 
whack than usual. 

That’s because lawmakers are con- 
sidering raising as much as $60 million 
in new revenue. Some of that would 


go toward filling a $113 million budget 
gap, while some would finance new 
spending priorities, such as cleaning up 
phosphorous-clogged Lake Champlain 
and tackling health care inequities. 

“That's a serious amount of money,” 
said Jim Harrison, president of the 
Vermont Retail & Grocers Association, 
whose members are on high alert over 
several of the tax proposals. 

Bishop, the Vermont Chamber presi- 
dent, has been keeping a running tally of 
all the taxes and fees the legislature has 
proposed so far. By last week, 25 items 
had made the list, though she warned it 
was probably incomplete. 

“I’m adding things every day,” she 

The House and Senate’s Democratic 
majorities and the Democratic governor 
agree on the idea of raising some amount 
of taxes this year, but each has a subtly 
different approach. 

Rep. Janet Ancel (D-Calais), who 
chairs the Ways and Means Committee, 
and the House settled on the idea of 
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capping the amount Vermonters can 
deduct from their income taxes for ex- 
penses such as mortgage interest, chari- 
table contributions and health costs. “I 
like ours because it’s simple. That was 
part of the appeal. It doesn’t pick favor- 
ites,” Ancel said. 

Ashe wants to pick favorites. His 
committee would offer income tax 
credit for in-state charitable contri- 
butions while excluding those going 
out of state; currently, both can be 
claimed. He's proposed a cap on de- 
ductions for higher mort- 
gages. And he wouldn’t 
cap medical deductions. 

"There is a great sim- 
plicity about what the 
House has done,” Ashe 
said. “The thing is, that 
means you’re treating all 
the things equally. Well, 
we haven’t heard an outcry 
from people saying, ‘Treat 
a medical deduction the 
same as something else.’” 

While tax proposals 
can originate in nearly 
any legislative committee, 
they must eventually pass 
muster with the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Typically, they arrive in 
a clump at the end of the 
session, giving Ashe and his colleagues 
substantial power to decide which will 
be signed into law. 

This year, according to veterans of 
the process, there is more uncertainty 
than usual. 

“This has been as tough a year 
as any I’ve ever seen, and I’ve been 
doing this over 20 years,” said Andrew 
MacLean, a Statehouse lobbyist with 
the firm MMR. "People are scram- 
bling for ideas. It seems like a lot is up 
in the air.” 

By the end of the session, it often 
seems as if lawmakers have proposed 
every tax conceivable. But not all of 
them see the light of day. 

One of the most controversial, 
a 2-cent-per-ounce excise tax on 
sugar-sweetened beverages, appears all 
but dead. 

Last month, the House Health Care 
Committee proposed levying such a 
tax to partially finance a $47 million 
health care reform package. The House 
Ways and Means Committee was less 
supportive of the concept and reduced 
it to a half-cent-per-ounce tax. Even 
that was too much for many House 
Democrats, so Speaker Smith refused 
to give it a vote on the House floor. 

Now Ancel’s and Ashe’s committees 
are considering a different approach: 


eliminating the sales tax exemption for 
soda, candy and other products. But 
they differ in how they would spend the 

On Friday morning, the House 
committee voted to invest it in the 
now-diminished health care reform 
package. By the time the afternoon 
arrived, the Senate committee was dis- 
cussing using it to balance next year's 
base budget. 

Shumlin opposes both ideas. 

Harrison, who represents grocers 
and retailers, remains 
wary that the far larger 
excise tax could yet re- 
emerge. “Everything is 
potentially alive until they 
adjourn,” he said. 

Less likely to be revived 
is Shumlin’s moribund 
proposal to institute a 0.7 
percent payroll tax. 

In his January budget 
address, the governor 
outlined a plan to raise 
$90 million in state dol- 
lars through the new tax, 
which would draw down 
another $100 million in 
federal funds. The money 
would, in part, boost 
underfunded Medicaid 
payments to providers, 
thereby reducing the cost-shift to in- 
sured Vermonters. 

Business groups strongly opposed 
the plan, and the House and Senate 
both rejected it. 

Last week, Sen. Mullin proposed 
a new $27 million plan to address the 
cost-shift. But instead of relying on a 
payroll tax, he would increase taxes on 
cigarettes, health insurance claims and 
employers who don’t provide insurance. 

As Mullin gathered support for his 
proposal Friday, Shumlin called a group 
of senators into his Statehouse office to 
pitch his payroll tax once again. 

“At some point someone’s got to go, 
‘Hey, how come we haven’t looked at 
this payroll tax?”’ Shumlin said in an 
interview after the meeting. “I do think 
they’re having a sobering moment.” 

After 19 years as a legislator and 
five as governor, Shumlin surely agrees 
with the maxim Ashe wrote 10 times on 
his whiteboard last week: He doesn’t 
need to fight every battle. But he’s not 
ready to give that one up yet. © 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com, 
999-9994, @terrivt 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic 
partner of Seven Days publisher and 
coeditor Paula Routly. 
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local matters 


Vermont Police Facebook Pages 
Get Likes ... and Hates 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 



T he collection of mug shots 
posted on the South Burlington 
Police Facebook page is a 
bizarre rogues’ gallery. Some of 
the subjects look dazed or drunk; others 
ashamed. Almost all seem unhappy, 
which is not surprising given that they 
were photographed after being arrested 
for everything from shoplifting and 
drunk driving to soliciting prostitutes. 

“It's not done for public shaming,” 
South Burlington Police Chief Trevor 
Whipple said of the department’s 
Facebook page, which also shares 
information on crime trends, tips 
and notes on the role of local law 
enforcement. Launched four years ago, 
it now has more than 3,000 followers. 

But not everyone is clicking the “like” 
button. Some say the mug shots — which 
remain on theFacebookpage indefinitely 
— humiliate suspects who may later be 
found innocent. Also, the online gallery 
doesn't always differentiate between 
professional criminals and those 
accused of minor offenses. 

In the latter cases, the Facebook 
photo may be the most public, and 
potentially painful, part of the legal 
process. 

“Some people have lost their jobs 
when their employers find out, so that’s 
a pretty big repercussion,” said South 
2 Burlington Community Justice Center 
S coordinator Lisa Bedinger. Regarding 
> the posted photos being a deterrent, 
£ she observed, “The folks that we work 
•5 with are willing to take responsibility 
3 for what they did, so they actually don’t 
need any more motivation.” 

Disparaging comments are another 
“ point of contention. While many 
P media outlets have hired special staff 
° to monitor their websites for civility 
m and veracity, few police academies are 
§ training officers on how to patrol the 
Facebook beat. 

For the first few years, visitors to the 
£ South Burlington Police Department 
2 Facebook page were allowed to call 
“ suspects dirtbags, rats, welfare queens 
</> and worse. The level of discourse sank 
so low this spring that officers who were 
monitoring the page posted a plea for 
g civility and fewer “swears.” 
jU When citizens ignored the warnings, 
s the department shut down the public 
< commenting function altogether, and it 
3 remains disabled. The decision means 
8 police don’t have to edit comments in a 


way that some citizens might construe 
as censorship, said Whipple. 

Good news is posted along with bad, 
the chief said, such as the feel-good 
story this winter about an opossum that 
was trapped under the hood of a South 
Burlington car. The city animal control 
officer freed the starving critter and 
began nursing it back to health, to the 
delight of many who followed the saga 
in their Facebook feeds. Officers who 
help with Make-A-Wish and Special 
Olympics appear on the page, as do 
announcements about women’s self- 
defense classes and job openings at the 
police department. 

“Really the biggest part for me is 
the transparency to the community,” 
Whipple said. “I want our citizens to 
know what we’re doing, who’s involved.” 

Other Vermont law-enforcement 
agencies use social media as well, with 
varying approaches. The Vermont State 
Police Facebook page spreads news 
about traffic delays, trooper good deeds 


and crime trends, things like a spree 
of break-ins, the latest phone scam or 
another rock slide. VSP also uses Twitter 
to broadcast breaking news. 

Police in Colchester, Winooski, 
Burlington and the University of 
Vermont campus police are on Facebook, 
too, posting about the next “coffee with 
a cop” session, the latest local DUI or 
domestic assault, and memorials for 
fallen police officers around the country. 

Burlington police used to have a 
Facebook page but have retired it for now. 

Winooski police allow comments, 
and they come in steadily. Some are 
innocuous questions of the who-should- 
I-call-to-fix-the-potholes-on-my street? 
variety. A large number, though, are 
reminiscent of a snarky conversation in 
a high school cafeteria. There’s name- 
calling and arguing about a suspect’s 
character or lack thereof. People who 
claim to know the suspects weigh in, 
sometimes to defend them, sometimes 
to bash them. 


“Don’t hate because he don’t want 
you,” one woman posted to another 
about a suspect in which they both 
appeared to have a romantic interest. 

A homeless young mother arrested for 
stealing inspired a range of comments, 
with some posters saying they would 
pray for her and others saying she 
deserved no sympathy. “She abused her 
kids and is a junkie, she’s a bad person 
everyone don’t condone her atrocious 
actions,” one commenter wrote. Another 
defended the suspect, writing, “Who are 
these people to judge?” Still another 
related his own experience: “It’s sad, 
yes, but sometimes the bottom saves 
your life. I was there once.” 

Unless a comment uses profanity or 
threatens someone’s safety, it’s generally 
allowed on the Winooski police 
Facebook page, said Chief Rick Hebert, 
who replaced the city’s longtime top cop 
Steve McQueen last year. 

Hebert created the page a few 
months later, and it already has 1,700 
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likes, which puts the page ahead of Whipple triesto manage his department’s 
schedule to reach 3,000 by January 2016. Facebook page with uniform rules. That 
Hebert administers the page himself and means most mugs go up. “It’s everybody,” 
deletes comments that violate the rules, he said. “It’s anybody.” 


But the bar is low enough that plenty of 
mean and petty ones get through. That’s 
just part of the landscape 
of social media, 
according to Hebert, 
who said he didn’t 
think the page would be 
successful without that 


TREVOR WHIPPLE, 
SOUTH BURLINGTOI 
CHIEF OF POLICE 


can help solve crimes, 
he added. Facebook 
visitors have passed along 
tips and helped ID people 
in surveillance video or 
photos. When Hebert 
posted “wanted” mugs of 
people with outstanding 
arrest warrants, three 
people turned themselves in, 
the chief said. 

Occasionally people criticize 
Winooski police on the Facebook page. 
If the comment follows the rules, it’s 
usually allowed to stay up, Hebert said. 


The SBPD Facebook mugs include 
well-groomed people who are arrested 
at some of the city’s nicer 
addresses. But many wear the 
downtrodden look of poverty, 
mental illness and addiction: 
people with gaunt faces, 
sunken cheeks, and vacant or 
wild expressions. The more 
sympathetic viewer might see 
vulnerability in these visages 
and wonder if the online 
exposure has merit. 

Whipple is convinced 
the positives outweigh 
the negatives. He said 
he’s heard that some 
repeat offenders are 
opting not to shoplift 
jr deal drugs in South 
Burlington because the 
Facebook page makes their crimes 
more visible. It’s probably a small 
number of individuals, he conceded, 
stressing that deterrence is not the prime 



Over in South Burlington, Chief motivation for the page. 


Not every mug shot goes online, and 
some are removed. Police don't take 
photos of juvenile suspects, and mugs are 
removed from the page when individuals 
navigate the legal process to have their 
criminal record expunged. 

Other people avoid the Facebook 
lineup because they are injured 
and hospitalized in the course of 
committing the crime, or because they 
are too drunk or drugged to stand when 
they are arrested. “They can’t stand 
up, we’re not going to take a mug shot 
of them laying on the floor vomiting,” 
Whipple said. 

One thing visitors won't see on the 
South Burlington Facebook page: a photo 
of South Burlington Police Lt. Jeffrey 
Martel, who was arrested for DUI on 
March 22. He was off-duty at the time 
and later pleaded guilty. 

His mug is not on the page for 
several reasons, said Whipple. First, 
he was arrested in Colchester, not 
South Burlington. “Had we arrested 
him, it would have been on the page," 
Whipple said. Furthermore, no photo 
was available, he said. “Colchester 
Police told us there was not a mug shot,” 
Whipple said. 


South Burlington published 
information about Martel’s arrest 
and the results of an internal-affairs 
investigation, which suspended Martel 
for one month without pay for the DUI. 
“We posted it immediately,” Whipple 
pointed out 

Still, Martel’s missing mug raises 
questions about unequal treatment, even 
if the Colchester police said it wasn't 
available, said Allen Gilbert, executive 
director of the Vermont ACLU. “OK, the 
police say they can’t get a mug shot. They 
get mug shots of everybody else, and they 
can’t get a mug shot of their own officer?” 
Gilbert said. 

Details on arrests, including mug 
shots, are public information in Vermont, 
with the exception of juvenile crime. So 
police — and anyone else — have the right 
to post mug shots online. 

But Gilbert cautioned that police need 
to be sure that the tone of their Facebook 
pages — including the comments 
match the department’s message. And 
ultimately, he said, Facebook is not a 
substitute for “talking to people, getting 
to know families, kids.” © 
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businesses. In January 2014, Lynch sent 
Sorrell several emails urging him to re- 
frain from signing a letter in support of 
the regulations. 

On the other side of the fight was 
Dickstein Shapiro lobbyist lori kalani. 
who represented casino magnate and 
Republican mega-donor Sheldon Adelson. 
On January 22, at the same Orlando DAGA 
conference at which Lynch contributed to 
Sorrell’s campaign, Kalani and three col- 
leagues donated a total of $2,000. 

On January 27, Sorrell emailed Kalani 
to inform her that he’d signed on to the 
anti-gambling letter. “Great seeing you 
and chatting a bit in FL,” he wrote. “See 
you soon in NYC.” To Lynch, he wrote, “I 
know there is a lot of $ at stake for a lot of 
people, including the gamblers. The letter 
asks the Congress to consider revisiting 
the issue of the limitation to sports betting. 
The request seems reasonable to me.” 

A week later, on February 3, Kalani's 
firm flew Sorrell to New York City to 
participate in a panel discussion on so- 
called patent trolls. Sorrell has been a 
leader in the fight against such entities, 
which threaten to sue other companies 
for patent infringement in order to obtain 
licensing fees. In May 2013, he filed an 
unprecedented lawsuit against patent 
troll MPHJ Technologies, pleasing the 
company’s many corporate victims. 

In New York City, Kalani’s firm put 
Sorrell up at the InterContinental New 
York Barclay. Her colleague, bernie nash. 
who calls himself “the godfather of State 
Attorney General work,” took the AG out 
s to dinner. 

g When Sorrell had to pay for a $34.50 
> hotel breakfast with his own credit card, 
S Kalani’s firm, Dickstein Shapiro, prom- 
g ised to reimburse him. In March, Kalani 
| sent the state a $513.87 check to pick up 
the tab for airfare and cabs. 

In an interview with Seven Days last 
- month, Sorrell explained his relationship 
q with Dickstein Shapiro: “Look, there are 
? some members of that firm who I con- 
5 sider to be personal friends, who come 
g out of the AG ranks.” One of them, jb kelly, 
was on his way to Vermont that very week 
to meet with him, Sorrell said at the time, 
j* “Bottom line: I’m not for sale,” he said. 

2 “They know that. If there was ever any 
5 suggestion that I should do something in a 
5 case or not do something in a case because 

of campaign contributions, that would be 
the end of that conversation.” 
g Sorrell’s patent troll work has won him 

^ audiences with many corporate leaders. 
| At a February 2014 NAAG conference in 
< Washington, D.C., former secretary of 

3 the interior ken salazar invited him to 
n speak to his colleagues at the law firm 


WilmerHale. The firm brought in some of 
its biggest clients, such as Apple and Cisco 
Systems, to attend. 

That summer, McKenna, the former 
Washington AG, invited Sorrell to 
California to speak at a Silicon Valley sym- 
posium on patent trolls. He promised that 
many of his firm’s clients, including Apple, 
Facebook, Oracle and Microsoft, would be 
at the September event. 

“One last point Orrick will, of course, 
cover your travel expenses, and those of a 
staff member, if you are able to attend the 
symposium,” McKenna offered on behalf 
of his firm in July. 

Sorrell sounded amenable, but he 
upped the ante. 

“Rather than stay over Wednesday 
night also, would your firm be willing to 
cover my airfare from CA to Portland, OR 
and then to Philly on Saturday or Sunday 
(no hotel or meal expenses in OR)?” the 
AG wrote. “I’ll be going on to Philly for 
DAGA and DAGA can pay to get me back 
to VT. Let me know on this.” 

Not a problem, McKenna responded. 
He booked a tour for Sorrell at Facebook’s 
headquarters, bought him a room at 
Sofitel San Francisco Bay and reimbursed 
the state $602.50 for other trip expenses. 
A month after Sorrell’s visit, Facebook do- 
nated $2,000 to his reelection campaign. 

Sorrell’s travels have also been good for 
DAGA’s coffers. 

During his 2012 race against 
Chittenden County State’s Attorney t.j. 
donovan, the Democratic organization 
bought nearly $200,000 worth of televi- 
sion advertisements in Vermont through 
an independent-expenditure political 
action committee. Sorrell said at the time 
that he did not coordinate with the super 
PAC, but he has since returned the favor. 

Three times in 2014, Sorrell agreed 
to “prospecting” trips to recruit donors 
to DAGA: in D.C., Philadelphia and 
Connecticut 

“We will be hosting2 renewal/prospect- 
ing events that day — lunch in Stamford 
and dinner in Hartford,” DAGA fundraiser 
lauren bergmann wrote Sorrell in August 
2014. "It promises to be a fruitful day 
for DAGA and we would love for you to 
participate.” 

Sorrell did. 

But when a NAAG representative in- 
vited him to take part in an international 
fellowship program in New York City in 
July 2014, the AG hesitated. 

“Please know I appreciate the invita- 
tion but I want to be clear that I don’t 
want or need another trip just for a trip’s 
sake,” Sorrell wrote. 

In the end, he just couldn’t pass up the 
opportunity. © 
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‘Telephone’: What Happens 
When Artists Get the Call 

BY MEG BRAZILL 

W hen Cabot artist janet van 
fleet responded to an artists’ 
call, she didn't know what 
she was getting herself into. 

Neither did Brattleboro painter hannah 
earley or any of the 320 other artists 
from around the world who participated 
in “Telephone: An International Arts 
Experiment.” They couldn’t have known 
because the work as a whole didn't exist 
until April 20, 2015, when it all appeared 

“Telephone” is the brainchild of poet, 
composer and violinist Nathan Langston 
and is presented by the New York-based 
Satellite Collective, a multidisciplinary 
arts incubator he cofounded. The project 
echoes the children’s game Telephone 
(aka Operator or Grapevine), in which 
a message is whispered from person to 
person. In the process, that message is 
transformed. 

The “message” in this case wasn’t 
words, but a communication passed from 
one artist to another via original works of 
art The project got its impetus five years 
ago when Langston and his wife moved to 
New York City from Portland, Ore. They 
knew only one other person in NYC. In an 
essay introducing “Telephone” on his web- 
site, Langston writes about feeling lonely 
and homesick. 

“On that first broiling night in the 
sweat-sticky August of this colossal city, I 
sat out on a friend’s fire escape with a glass 
of wine and, as sirens passed below, re- 
membered a prayer,” he writes. Known as 


ALL TRYING TO 
TRANSLATE AND 
TRANSMITTHESANIE 
ORIGINAL MESSAGE. 


the Breton Fisherman’s Prayei 


When Langston 
conceived of 
“Telephone,” he 
made those words 
a prompt for the 
first artist to interpret The 
next artist would receive and interpret the 
first one’s resulting artwork, and so on. 

The first artist. New York-based Jana 
Weaver, created a painting titled “Oh 
Lord” (gouache on paper). It depicts a 
naked woman launching a paper boat 
under a starry sky. Weaver sent her 
painting to Bob Holman, also of New 


York City, who interpreted it in his poem 
“Naked Night.” 

Next up was New York photographer 
Casey Kelbaugh, who writes in his online 
artist’s notes that he struggled with re- 
interpreting the poem. Finally, he came 
through with an abstract photograph 
taken in the New Mexico desert. Holman’s 


Collective’s 
director, Daniel Talsky, 
helped reframe the concept. He 
realized “Telephone” could exist 
on a much larger scale if the 
collective transferred the 
project to the internet. A 
completed interpre- 
tation could be 

three other art- 
ists to reinterpret 
simultaneously. 

The sequence would 
no longer be one straight line; 
“Telephone" would branch out like a tree. 

All told, the project took five years and 
resulted in 315 original works by artists 
from 159 cities in 42 countries. A graphi- 
cal depiction of “Telephone” resembles a 
subway map — or a constellation. 

On April 20, "Telephone” was unveiled 
around the world when the link went live. 
Participating artists finally learned what 
the original message was and discovered 
what their own works of art had inspired. 



will perform that new work, “Hanover,” 
for the first time. 

For most of the six decades that Lucier 
has been composing, he has eschewed 
traditional instrumentation, preferring 
to work with sound in its rawest, purest 
forms: sine waves, reverberations, echoes. 
Along the way, Lucier (pronounced 
“LOOSE-ee-ay”) has accomplished noth- 
ing less than a transformation of experi- 
mental music by subjecting it to a process 
of radical minimization. 

One of his best-known works, “Music 
on a Long Thin Wire” (1977), uses a 
single piano wire, a magnet, an oscillator 
and a speaker to produce a series of inter- 
secting, mesmerizing tones. Like many 
of Luder's other compositions, it’s site- 
specific, varying according to the acous- 
tics of the room in which it’s performed. 

Now retired, Lucier, 83, taught for 
several decades at Wesleyan University. 


Minimalist Master Presents a Piece 
on the Campus That Inspired It 


N early a century ago, the father 
of composer Alvin Lucier 
played violin in the very first 
Dartmouth College jazz band, 
alongside a pianist, a drummer, two saxo- 
phonists and three — count 'em, three — 
banjo players. “That’s too many banjos!” 
Lucier said with a laugh during a phone 
conversation with Seven Days. 

Unfazed by that plethora of banjos, 
Lucier recently composed a musical work 
inspired by the 1918 photo of his father’s 
band. This week, the giant of American 
experimental music will visit the Rollins 
Chapel at his father’s alma mater, where 
the acclaimed Callithumpian Consort 
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Van Fleet, one of the two Vermonters 
who participated, says she “liked that it 
was a game, not deadly serious and career 
minded. There was a kind of idealism 
about both the idea and the process that 
I admired." 

Her telephone “whisper” arrived via 
email. “Nathan sent me four to five views 
of a single work by an artist in Istanbul," 
Van Fleet tells Seven Days. “The images 
made it pretty easy, as they were from 
another sculptor [Julie Upmeyer], not a 
musician, poet or videographer, as might 
have happened.” 

Artists across 13 disciplines par- 
ticipated in the project, “so there’s a huge 
variety of voices and media, all trying to 
translate and transmit the same original 
message across very different platforms,” 
Van Fleet says. 

Upmeyer’s work was Van Fleet’s only 
window into "Telephone” until its conclu- 
sion. “I had one month to complete a piece 
that translated as closely as I was able, in 
my medium, the intent of the artist whose 
work was sent to me,” Van Fleet explains. 

The sculptor, who characteristically 
works with found wood and other items, 
built a wooden boat and covered it with a 
collage of found photographs. “The masts 
are made with brass rods, and the sails are 
original early-20th-century portrait pho- 
tographs,” she says. 

Langston tells Seven Days that when he 
received Van Fleet’s photographs of her 
sculpture, “I practically jumped out of my 
chair.” The Vermont artist says she later 
learned that her piece was almost a mirror 


of the very first prompt, that fisherman’s 
prayer. Langston wrote to Van Fleet: 

I consider your boat made of old 
family photographs to be almost the 
thesis of the project. It could have 
been made directly from the origi- 
nal message, but took such a wild 
journey through the forms to get 
there. When I got your work in my 
inbox, I just got goose bumps. 

Van Fleet says it’s fascinating, “when 
you wander around on the website, to 
discover how much water, blue and boat 
imagery there [is].* Many of the partici- 
pating artists have described seeing these 
recurrent connections. 

Van Fleet credits Langston with perse- 
vering over five years with little financial 
backing. “What’s amazing is that it was 
worth his time, that he gave his time to 
create this great gift of ‘art soup’ and in- 
vited everybody to come and partake!” 

Viewers may find themselves simi- 
larly mesmerized when browsing the 
"Telephone” artworks online or taking the 
curated tour. The project’s results are pre- 
sented almost seamlessly, whether they 
be music or video, or images of paintings, 
sculptures, collages or other types of work. 
And the message comes through. © 
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In trying to characterize his music, he 
said, “Sometimes people will quote 
the Bauhaus [motto]: ‘Less is more.’ I 
always say, with my work, ‘Less is less.’ 
There's something 
ecological about 
that." 

Lucier’s 

second concert at 
Dartmouth’s hopkins 

in little more than a 
year to feature the 
music of an octoge- 
narian titan of avant- 
garde music. Master minimalist Phill 
Niblock performed there in February 
2014. 

The Thursday evening concert is the 
capstone of Lucier’s four-day residency 
at Dartmouth, during which he'll lead 
several master classes and speak with 


the college’s music students. Lucier 
himself will not perform in the concert, 
but his works will be in capable hands. 
The Boston-based Callithumpian 
Consort, with which 
Lucier has col- 
laborated for about 
a decade, is a highly 
regarded ensemble 
dedicated to fresh 
interpretations of 
contemporary clas- 
sical, jazz, rock and 


Stephen Drury, 
artistic director of the Callithumpian 
Consort (whose name refers to a 
boisterous racket), said of Lucier, “He 
has developed music which asks us to 
listen very closely, and that, to me, is 
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Lights, Camera, Lipke: UVM Student 
Screens Third Film Premiere 



Y ou’ve heard the rap on millen- 
nials. Narcissistic. No work 
ethic. Perhaps you’ve even read 
Mark Bauerlein’s The Dumbest 
Generation: How the Digital Age Stupefies 
Young Americans and Jeopardizes Our 
Future (Or, Don’t Trust Anyone Under 30). 
Generation Y is the Rodney Dangerfield of 
demographics: It just don’t get no respect. 

If you buy a word of that, you obviously 
haven’t met matthew lipke, a 22-year- 
old environmental studies major who’s 
about to graduate from the University of 
Vermont. He aims to pack two theaters 
at Merrills roxy cinemas in Burlington on 
May 1 for the premiere of his third full- 
length feature film. Elixir. 

“Matt has made several films while at 
UVM — he’s been remarkably driven to 
produce films that are socially significant,” 
explains associate professor of film and 
television studies sarah nilsen. "Most 
of our classes are structured around the 
completion of short films. He is fearless in 
undertaking massive projects." 

Lipke's latest is a futuristic thriller with 
an environmental twist. Elixir is set in 2115. 
Humans have trashed the planet, anarchy 


reigns in the streets, technologies we take 
for granted are now things of the past, 
and, as if that weren’t dystopian enough, 
the world’s water supply is controlled 
by a shadowy conglomerate called the 
Mulholland Corporation. 


Cowritten by Lipke with friends 

MATTHEW KEIM, ERIN LYNN DOYLE and ALYSSA 

hingre, the film follows a small group that’s 
making its way across the Northeast in 
search of the company's mega-dam. Along 
the way the outfit battles the elements, as 


well as Skulks, Mulholland’s private mili- 
tia. The principal players are Connor (bob 
bolyard), the group leader; Todd (dave 
allen); and Suzanne (sandra gartner). 
Think The Road with fewer cannibals. 

“The Road definitely was an inspiration,” 
says the filmmaker. “I watched it for the first 
time for research and fell in love with it" 

Asked where he got the idea for the evil 
Mulholland Corporation, Lipke had a sur- 
prising answer: “Nestle. Nestle bottles an 
absurd amount of freshwater — in Maine 
and even California, a state that is experi- 
encing severe drought! The CEO stated on 
camera, “Water is not a human right.’” 

What does Lipke want to say with his 
movie? “Being an environmental sciences 
student with a concentration in water re- 
sources, the story’s inspiration came from 
my classes and real-life events such as the 
Bolivian water riots,” he says. “Water is a 
precious resource. We must use it respon- 
sibly. Water is a right, not a privilege." 

Though Elixir is a student production, 
its cast includes folks who last spent time 
in a classroom when answers were found 
in a library, not on the internet. 

“One of Matt’s film instructors con- 
tacted me,” recounts Bolyard, who is best 
known as drag queen amber lemay of 
Burlington’s house of lemay. "When she 
heard he needed an older — make that 
mature — male, she asked if I’d be inter- 
ested, and I said, ‘Sure.’ 


Champlain College Game Studio Courts 
Industry Recruiters — and Women 


L ast Friday night, the video clips 
that played on a large screen in 
Champlain College’s Alumni 
Auditorium offered an impressive 
sampling of the skills this year’s graduat- 
ing game-design students had learned over 
the past four years. There were intricate 
3D renderings of gritty urban landscapes; 
anatomically precise spiders, medieval 
sword fighters and robotic reptiles; ver- 
tiginous flight simulators; action-packed 
shooter games; and one interplanetary 
battleground game cheerily titled We Love 
Nuclear Armageddon. 

The 60 graduating seniors from the 
school’s game studio weren’t there just to 
show off their senior projects to friends 
and family. The games, which were the 
culmination of yearlong collaborative 
teamwork across four disciplines, were 
also meant to wow industry talent scouts. 

And they did. Friday’s eighth annual 
senior show was the first part of a two-day 
recruitment effort by industry reps visit- 
ing from 15 game studios from as close as 


Montpelier and as far as Bend, Ore. During 
the event, which showcased demonstration 
reels of the games as well as students’ indi- 
vidual portfolio pieces, recruiters scribbled 
notes about what they liked and whose 
work impressed them. Later, recruiters 
provided amanda crispel, Champlain 
College’s assistant dean for game develop- 
ment, with a list of students they wanted to 
interview the following day. 

“It’s a level of professionalism I’ve 
never seen before among students,” said 
Chris Reese, a game developer with Sony 
Computer Entertainment America/Bend 
Studio in Oregon. Reese first came to 
Champlain’s senior show last year “on a 
whim" after he met one of its students at a 
conference in San Francisco. 

“We ended up hiring quite a few seniors 
last year, and they’ve worked out fantasti- 
cally,” Reese said. “They were able to come 
into the studio and start working from day 
one. Their skill level was excellent” 

“The game industry is very competitive, 
but we're still doing quite well,” Crispel 


said. On surveys of game-design grads 
from previous classes, she reported, 75 to 
100 percent are currently working in fields 
related to their degree. 

Ten years after Champlain College first 
launched the game-development degree 
program, it’s evolved into four specialized 
degree tracks: game programming, game 
design, media management, and game 
art and animation. Now ranked among 


the top-20 game-design programs in the 
country by the Princeton Review, the Game 
Studio is attracting a caliber of applicants 
that surpasses those of just a few years ago. 

“We now have students coming in 
who’ve already published games,” Crispel 
said. “[Many] have programming back- 
grounds, and they’ve already been work- 
ing in 3D. They know' what they want and 
they’re really intensively driven." 

But, as Sony’s Reese observed, 
Champlain’s Game Studio reflects another 
aspect of the game-development industry: 
a dearth of gender diversity. This year’s 
graduating class of game designers is only 
12 percent female. Reese admitted it’s been 
astruggle not just for his company — w'hich 
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“Having done community theater for 
40-plus years, being in a movie was a new 
adventure,” Bolyard continues. “At my age 
[59], I don't know how many firsts I have 
left. It was obvious that, one, this wasn't 
Matt’s first time directing; and, two, he 
knew what he wanted and how to get it — 
but not in an I'm the director way. That's not 
his nature. People wanted 
to do good for him,” Bolyard 
says. “Me included.” 

Speaking of doing 
good, Lipke is doing just 
that with the movie; he’s 
partnering with Oxfam 
America to donate pro- 
ceeds from the premiere to 
water, sanitation and hy- 
giene (WASH) programs 
that get clean, fresh water 
to those in need around the 
globe. “I wanted to partner with a water- 
related charity," he says. “I decided to go 
with WASH because Oxfam has a club on 
campus. They told us about WASH and 
what it does. I decided it was the perfect 
organization to partner with.” 

Some of Elixir’s postapocalyptic world 
may look familiar: “We filmed in numer- 
ous places around Vermont,” Lipke says. 
“A little bit at UVM’s Centennial Woods, 
a lot down at the [Green Mountain] 
Audubon Center in Huntington and some 
at the Winooski Gorge.” 


The budget? About $7,000, which Lipke 
raised himself while somehow keeping up 
his grades. 

The public hasn’t seen the completed 
film yet, but the reviews on its maker are 
in. "Matt’s a natural leader and collabora- 
tor," says Nilsen. “He asked students in 

the UVM [SYMPHONY] ORCHESTRA tO help 

record the movie’s score, 
had his friend compose the 
music, and worked with 
another friend on record- 
ing the soundtrack. He’s 
been very savvy in finding 
the resources to complete 
movies. These skills will 
serve him well as he pur- 
sues a career in film or 
television.” 

His mature lead- 
ing man couldn't agree 
more. "Matt’s good," says Bolyard. “We’ll 
be hearing about him in the future.” 
Given Lipke’s flair for the dystopian, we 
may hear from him again on that very 
subject © 

info 

available through presale at elixiffllm2015. 
eventbrite.com. $10. proceeds benefit 




has three female developers in a staff of 75 
— but for the industry as a whole. 

Champlain has launched a campaign to 
close that gender gap, and the effort may 
well affect future graduating classes. 

“The game design and game program- 
ming [degree tracks] are still predomi- 
nantly male, but game art and animation 
are now attracting a higher percentage 
of females," said jo ann patel, assistant 
professor of communication and creative 
media, who teaches game art and anima- 
tion. Over the past two years, Patel’s incom- 
ing classes of game artists and animators 
have been about 50 percent female. That’s 
a considerably higher proportion than in 
the industry as a whole, which, according 
to Crispel, is only about 15 percent female. 

Both Patel and Crispel admit that 
Champlain still struggles to recruit 
women and minorities into the tradition- 
ally white-male-dominated specialties 
of game programming and game design. 
In those areas, only one in 10 Champlain 
students is female. 

Few could argue that gender equity 
is long overdue in the $22 billion-a-year 
computer-game industry, especially in 
light of its rapidly changing demograph- 
ics. As the Entertainment Software 
Association reported last year, 48 per- 
cent of all gamers are now female, with 


“women age 18 or older representing] a 
significantly greater portion of the game- 
playing population (36 percent) than boys 
18 or younger (17 percent)." 

Despite such trends, sexist attitudes 
persist in the gaming world, as evidence 
by last year’s “Gamergate” controversy, in 
which female game designers were sub- 
jected to sustained misogynist attacks and 
even threats of violence. Just last month, 
the Washington Post ran a blog post written 
by a 12-year-old mobile-game enthusiast, 
Madeline Messer, who asked, “Why don't 
the characters in my apps look like me?” 
The sixth grader looked at 50 of the top 
iPhone game apps and found that 90 per- 
cent of them offered boy characters for free, 
but only 15 percent did so for girl characters. 

Such trends aren’t lost on Champlain 
College underclassmen such as emma 
Campbell, a 20-year-old sophomore from 
Franklin, Mass., who’s studying game art 
and animation. 

“It’s always a struggle — misogyny, 
women and gaming,” Campbell said. 
“Anyone who’s been involved in games and 
is female knows that, and will continue 
to deal with that. But the more voices we 
have in the industry, that rise in the indus- 
try, the better things will get.” © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Minimalist Master « P .zs 

the gateway to great music making, and 
to what music is all about: asking the 
listener to engage his or her own ears. 
And that is the launching pad to taking 
off on flights of fancy." 

Drury, who will lead his own free 
Dartmouth master class on Wednesday, 
April 29, likens Lucier's music to “a 
combination of a funnel and a micro- 
scope," in that it creates microscopic 
yet richly detailed sonic "worlds." 

Besides “Hanover,” the Consort will 
perform two other Lucier pieces: “Still 
Lives” and “Letters.” The former is con- 
structed out of the “beats” that result 
when electronic sound waves intersect 
with piano notes; for the latter, Lucier 
used the shapes of letters as the inspira- 
tion for a series of mini-compositions. 
Also on the program is “Kegama," a 
piece by Dartmouth professor emeritus 
Christian wolff that has its roots in 
French-Canadian folk song. 

The arrangement of “Hanover" 
could hardly be more unlike that of the 
old-timey jazz band whose photo in- 
spired it. A bowed vibraphone will play 
the role of the drum set, and Lucier has 
outfitted the banjos with magnetic de- 
vices called e-bows. “I had to fudge the 
banjos because they’re so dry — they 
don’t have any resonance," he said. 

The use of electronics to augment 
traditional instruments is nothing 
new for Lucier. He's a pioneer in using 
machines and scientific principles in 
his compositions. In one famous piece, 
“Music for Solo Performer,” Lucier 


strapped a device to his head that trans- 
mitted his brain waves to a series of 
percussion instruments. Given that all 
artworks come from the minds of art- 
ists, Lucier’s piece thus complicated and 
questioned the very process of creation. 

“I was not interested in musical 
language, European atonal serializa- 
tion, things of that kind,” Lucier said. 
“I discovered that the acoustic, natural 
characteristics of sound waves are free 
in some sense from culture. So I just 
loved exploring pure ideas like that" 

Lucier stressed that his music, for all 
its radicalism, contains no “message." 
Asked if he has developed anythinglike 
a philosophy of composition, he replied 
that, if so, its precepts pertain not to the 
content of his music but to the experi- 
ence of hearing it. The goal of his com- 
positions, Lucier said, is to encourage 
listeners to focus not on “what they are 
perceiving ... but on their perception of 
how they’re perceiving it.” 

Fitting, then, that Lucier’s cerebral 
yet stimulating music is both inspired 
and hosted by one of the area's elite 
institutions of higher learning. The 
composer's father would be proud. ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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Dear Cecil, 

Has a study been done on elections where fear / 
hate is the motivator? Simply put, do the fire- 
brands win more often than the moderates? 

Art Erickson 


imple (if two-part) 
question, simple Of 
two-part) answer: 

1. Yes, going nega- 
tive works. 

2. When did it not? 

No question, negative cam- 
paigning has been on the 
rise in recent times. A look at 
presidential races found that 
between 2000 and 2012, posi- 
tive advertising decreased from 
40 percent to 14 percent, while 
negative advertising increased 
from 29 percent to 64 percent. 
(Yes, a campaign consists of 
more than paid advertising, but 
we have to start somewhere.) 
A study of congressional cam- 
paigns found attack advertising 
increased from 32 percent in 
2000 to 52 percent by 2012. 

Why? Let me gaze at my 
navel. It could be the result of 
the current 24-7 media bath in 
which only a bold, controver- 
sial message has any chance 
of grabbing the electorate’s at- 
tention. It could be due to the 
us-versus-them mentality that’s 
poisoned American politics. 
Or it could be a by-product of 
our thoroughly tabloidized 
American culture, awash with 
reality shows and Kardashians. 

Or — you’ll never guess 
what I think — it could be few 


researchers tracked negative 
political advertising before the 
1990s and people have short 
memories, so we don’t have 
much basis for comparison. One 
of the most notorious attack ads 
in American political history 
aired during the presidential 
campaign of 1964 — the “Daisy” 
commercial produced by the 
Lyndon Johnson side, in which 
a shot of a little girl pulling 
petals from a flower segues to 
a missile countdown and then 
a blast and a mushroom cloud, 
followed by a grim voiceover: 
“Vote for President Johnson 
on November 3. The stakes 
are too high for you to stay 
home.” Implication: Johnson’s 
opponent, Barry Goldwater, 
was an irresponsible extrem- 
ist who'd drag the country into 
nuclear war. 

The ad ran once. Johnson 
won in a landslide. OK, single 
datapoint. But it’s easy to come 
up with others — ask Michael 
Dukakis if he thinks the Willie 
Horton ad hurt him in the '88 
presidential race. Inevitably 
we drift to the conclusion: 
Negative advertising works, 
and always has. 

We needn’t rely on anec- 
dotal evidence. While I don’t 
put too much stock in political 



science research, a study 
of 143 U.S. Senate elections 
from 1988 to 1998 found tha 
for every 6 percent increase 
in negative campaigning, the 
candidate’s performance at the 
polls improved by 1 percent 
— but only for challengers. 
Incumbents reduced their 
performance at the polls by 
percent for every 6 percent i 
their campaigns they dev 
to attacking their opponent 

This may be true in 
general — the default 
pitch for any incumbent 
surely has to be that life 
is better since he or 
she took office — but 
it’s not always true, 
as the LBJ ad dem- 
onstrates. Turning to 
the political laboratory 
known as Chicago, we 
note that incumbent mayor 
Rahm Emanuel trounced chal- 
lenger Chuy Garcia 56 to 44 
percent last month by suggest- 
ing that were his relatively in- 
experienced opponent elected, 
Chicago would go the way of 
Detroit. 

(Garcia’s given name, you 
may recall, is Jesus. No great 
talent as a cartoonist is required 
to cast Rahm as the Prince of 
Darkness. It tells you some- 
thing about politics in America, 
or anyway in Chicago, that in a 
confrontation with the Devil, 
Jesus lost.) 

Back to our subject. Riffling 
through the research and ap- 
plying the filter of common 
sense, I offer the following 
observations: 



negative 
advertising needs to be plau- 
sible. The Daisy ad worked 
because, in those innocent 
times, Barry Goldwater really 
did seem like a nut. Had LBJ's 
opponent been some moder- 
ate Republican stalwart like 
Nelson Rockefeller, that kind of 
ad would have made Johnson 
look like the screwy one. 


• The 1 


itegy 


is going after your opponent’s 
extramarital affairs, drug or 
alcohol addiction, or other per- 
sona] foibles — which is to say, 


doing this. As any specialist in 
oppo research knows, it’s ad- 
vantageous to have your oppo- 
nent revealed as a philanderer 
provided the news appears to 
come from third parties. Not 
that success is guaranteed even 
so; consider the unsinkable Bill 
Clinton, repeatedly named in 
tales of striking tawdriness that 
mainly provoked the reaction 
(from both men and women, as 
far as I can tell): He risked his 
career over her? 

• What seems to work 
best is going after your op- 
ponent's inconsistent voting, 
broken campaign promises, 
contributions from special 
interest groups and dubi- 
ous business practices. To 
which I can only say: This 
is bad? 

Getting back to current 
events, I don’t wish to make 
too much of Rahm, but his 
recent campaign provides a 
stark lesson in why negative 
campaigning is often the logi- 
cal choice. In an era of strait- 
ened resources, where the only 
responsible course is to ask the 
public to give more and get by 
with less ... good luck trying to 
win on that message. A demon- 
strably more effective strategy 
is to get the electorate think- 
ing: Sure, things'll be bad if this 
schmuck is elected — but under 
the other schmuck they’ll be 
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B usiness picks up in April. As 
winter recedes, customers 
whom I haven’t heard from in 
months poke their heads out 
of their gopher holes and consider the 
world. Sniffing the spring air and spying 
the snow-free grounds, they call me and 
venture downtown for the evening. 

“Made it through the winter in 
one piece?” I ask. “Barely,” they reply, 
chuckling. 

The same goes for out-of-towners. The 
warmer-weather Queen City beckons far 
and wide, animating the local hospitality 
industry, the taxi fleet included. The big 
bump comes as May skips into June and 
summer really kicks in, but April has her 
charms, as well. 

At the Sweetwaters intersection — 
Church and College — a trio of people 
hailed me curbside, two women and a 
man. The lone man was husky and preppy 
with his tan sports coat and lime-colored 
cotton shirt; his circular wire-rim glasses 
struck me as 70s John Denver. The two 
women were a study in contrasts. One 
was small, bright and bubbly; her friend 
was tall and curvaceous and wore a 
stunning mauve dress that displayed her 
glorious cleavage from here to eternity, 
thank you very much. All three were 
African American and appeared about 30 
years of age. 

“The Fairfield in Williston?” the man 
asked through the passenger window 
that I had lowered for him. 

“Out by Taft Corners and the big box 
stores?” I replied, seeking confirmation. 


The hotels often seem to change names 
and corporate allegiance; when in doubt, 
I double-check. 

“Yeah, I think so. There’s a Walmart 
behind us." 

“Yup, that’s what I thought. Jump in.” 

The man and the smaller woman 
took the backseat as their friend settled 
in beside me. As we ascended the Main 
Street hill, my seatmate pivoted and said, 
“How fun was that? I totally needed a 
night of glamming it up and not think- 

1T0TALLYNEEDEDANIGHT0F 

GLAMMING IT UP 
ANDNOTTHINKING." 

ing, and this really did the trick. Did you 
enjoy yourself, Shakia?” 

“Burlington is awesome,” her friend 
replied. “We should do this more often.” 

We eased onto the highway just as 
“Oh, What a Night,” the Four Seasons’ 
final charted hit, came on the radio. The 
twosome in the back started singing 
along, so I adjusted the fade to engage 
the rear speakers. “Crank it up!” the man 
said. “We love this song.” 

As the whole cab joined in, the cab- 
driver included, I noted, “Wow, this is 
like karaoke.” 

Shakia said, “Yeah, we almost did ka- 
raoke tonight at this bar called JP’s, but 
the waiting list was too long.” 


“Is that right?" I said. “What’s the 
song you like to do?” 

“T Love Rock and Roll,”’ they shouted 
out in unison, cracking up. 

“That old chestnut by Joan Jett?” I 
asked, feigning great incredulity just 
for the fun of it. “I’d figure you guys for 
something much newer and hipper.” 

“Hey, good music is good music,” the 
guy explained. “You know what? I’m 
starving. Are there any food places near 
the hotel?” 

“Not really any restaurants open this 
late,” I replied. “But there is an all-night 
gas station with a good-size convenience 
shop across the street.” 

“Oh, that’ll do fine," he said. “I guess 
you can drop us there and we can walk 
across to the hotel.” 

“Hey, I’ll be glad to wait and drive you 
across. It’s a wide road and pretty dan- 
gerous, even this late, ’cause there’s no 
traffic signal along that stretch.” 

We pulled into the Sunoco station, 
and Shakia stayed in the cab with me 
while the others went inside in pursuit of 
munchies. I said to her, “So, you all seem 
like good friends. Where are you visiting 
from?” 

“We grew up together in Boston, and 
went all through grade school and high 
school together, if you can believe it. John 
and I still live there, but Tamara moved 
up to Bridgewater, this little town in 
southern Vermont, when she got married 
and had her two kids. It’s her birthday to- 
morrow — actually, I guess today — and 
her sister paid for the hotel room for all 


of us as a present. She’s going through a 
rough patch in her marriage, so she really 
needed this getaway.” 

“How sweet of you two to support 
your friend in this way,” I said. “There’s 
something about old friends, isn’t there? 
I mean, new friends are great, too, but 
the old ones are irreplaceable." 

John and Tamara returned, stuffed 
bags in hand. Laughing, Shakia said, “I 
see you guys didn’t hold back.” 

John said, “They even had your favor- 
ites — those crazy Circus Peanuts that 
you love.” 

“Man, those are some old-fashioned 
candies," I said. “Those go back to my 
childhood. I remember they were kinda 
spongy and — what was it? — banana 
flavored? Could that be right?” I paused 
to giggle. “That sounds sort of disgusting, 
now that I say it.” 

Driving across the road to their hotel, 
I sensed Tamara’s sadness, even as she 
basked in the love of her two besties. I 
could see it in her eyes. Some say the eyes 
are the window to the soul. If it’s true, 
those represent a most precious window, 
surpassing even those of the great medi- 
eval cathedrals. 

“You guys are the greatest,” Tamara 
said to her friends, her brown eyes grown 
soft and misty. “My BFFs — forever and 
ever."© 
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The past, present and future of Winooski's 
rotary-centric music festival 


B urlington is northern Vermont's 
nightlife hub on most nights. But 
the typically bustling Queen City 
could be a bit of a ghost town this 
weekend, May 1 to 3. Why? Because all the 
cool kids will be hanging out on the other 
side of the river in Winooski, taking in the 
sights and, more importantly, the sounds 
of Waking Windows 5. 

Since its inception four years ago, 
the three-day music and arts festival has 
grown from ail underground, countercul- 
tural upstart to a cornerstone of Vermont’s 
spring/summer festival season. Thanks 
to the smarts, savvy and enthusiasm of its 
organizers — and maybe to a little dumb 
luck — Waking Windows appeals to a wide 
cross-section of music fans. 


The festival’s track record of identifying 
and booking cutting-edge bands — often 
ones just about to break out, such as Future 
Islands in 2011 and Speedy Ortiz last year — 
endears it to the pick)' hipster set. Typically 
a band or two on the roster appeals to 
more mainstream crowds, such as Titus 
Andronicus this year. The fest is also a com- 
prehensive showcase of homegrown talent, 
satisfying Vermont's notorious appetite for 
all things local. 

Waking Windows has struck a balance 
between maintaining its indie cred and 
fostering an inclusive environment where 
you don't have to be a cool kid to feel like 
one. Ducking in and out of music venues 
both conventional (the Monkey House) 
and otherwise (a wine bar, a hip resale 


shop, a church) on Winooski’s roundabout, 
you can’t help but get caught up in the 
thrill of it all. It’s electric and seductive. 
Other festivals may be larger, offer more 
big names or trade more overtly on their 
localness. But Waking Windows is simply 
the coolest music festival in Vermont. 

I t began as a 12- day festival in Winooski in 
2011. But Waking Windows’ origins ac- 
tually go back one year earlier to a little- 
known, short-lived event called the Other 
Music Festival. Developed and curated by 
experimental jazz drummer and Burlington 
expat Peter Negroponte, who currently lives 
and plays in Boston, OMF was devised as an 
alternative to the Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival. It ran for six days in the middle of 
BDJF at Burlington’s North End Studios 
and carried a provocative tagline: “Discover 

Despite that pointed motto, Negroponte 
insisted the goal of the OMF wasn't to poke 
the bear that is the burly BDJF. Rather, 



he intended the fest to highlight factions 
of the local ffee-jazz and experimental- 
music scenes that he deemed underserved 
by Vermont’s highest-profile festival. 

“It’s not really an anti-Jazz Fest thing,” 
Negroponte said in a 2010 phone interview 
with Seven Days. "It’s really just a chance 
for us to do our own thing. [BDJF] can do 
their thing, and well just have all the freaks 
who slip through the cracks.” 

OMF was a modest, if overmatched, 
success. But Negroponte decided not to 
hold the festival the following year. Enter 
Paddy Reagan and Nick Mavodones. 

While the OMF was a genetic precursor 
to WW, the festival's concept was based on 
another regional event, the Thing in the 
Spring. That fest leans on underground 
music and uses the town of Peterborough, 
N.H., in much the same way that Waking 
Windows now settles into Winooski. 
Reagan, 31, and Mavodones, 34, had been 
booking shows in the Burlington area 
under the banner of Angioplasty Media. 


Seven Bands to Watch at WW5 

More than 100 bands are slated to play this year’s Waking Windows festival, most of the 
cutting-edge variety. That's an embarrassment of indie-rock riches. But it does present a 
dilemma even for the most seasoned and knowledgeable rock fan: Where to begin? 

What follows are capsule descriptions of seven bands featured at WW5 that we're 
pretty sure you won’t want to miss. We’re mainly focusing on some of the bigger names 
here. But don’t be afraid to take a flyer on lesser-known bands, too. Half the fun of 
WW is discovering your new favorite band. And for a local take on the festival, turn to 
Soundbites on page 69. seven bands » p.34 
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Noting the success of the Thing in the 
Spring, they decided to give a Winooski 
music fest a shot 

The first Waking Windows ran for 12 
days in 2011 — not coincidentally, over the 
same 12 days as that year’s BDJF. 

“That probably killed our attendance,” 
admits Reagan, speaking from Waking 
Windows’ command center, the Monkey 
House. 

The inaugural WW festival featured 
one showcase per night, all at the Monkey 
House. The acts ranged from local singer- 
songwriters and rock bands to more far-out 
shows in the spirit of the OMF, curated by 
the likes of local experimental composer 
Greg Davis and local micro-labels NNA 
Tapes and the now-defunct Mars Pyramid. 
Indie synth-pop band Future Islands 
anchored WW1, headlining the fest mere 
months before releasing their 2011 break- 
out record, On the Water. 

“I think we managed to have every 
genre that year, except maybe hip-hop,” 
says Reagan, adding that WWS will correct 
that omission. 

“It’s funny,” adds Brian Nagle, 28, a 
member of the core Waking Windows 
crew, “out of all the music we have this 
year, we don’t really have any jazz, which 


was sort of the whole reason it started.” 
Nagle curated a night at the original WW. 

The following year, Reagan and 
Mavodones wisely decided to move the 
festival to early May so it didn’t conflict 
with BDJF. The revitalization of Winooski 
had yet to take hold in 2012, and numerous 
empty storefronts still faced the Onion 
City’s traffic circle. For WW2, Reagan and 
Mavodones used those spaces, including 
the former Stoplight Gallery and what is 
now the wine bar oak45. They also com- 
mandeered the Winooski United Methodist 
Church, the Block Gallery — now Scout 
& Co. — and a handful of smaller spaces. 
Waking Windows began to take shape. 

“It made downtown Winooski seem a 
little more alive,” recalls Reagan of WW2. 
“Like, instead of a bunch of people smoking 
in front of the Monkey, there were people 
smoking all around the rotary,” he jokes. 

“It felt more like a festival,” agrees 
Nagle, noting that 2012 headliners such 
as the Blow, the Luyas and Death Vessel 
helped raise Waking Windows’ profile. 

That was also the first year Matt Rogers 
was involved. Formerly James Taylor’s as- 
sistant tour manager, Rogers, now 30, had 
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been running his own Burlington booking 
and promotions company, MSR Presents, 
and often copresented shows with 
Angioplasty Media. He currently works 
for Higher Ground, alongside Mavodones, 
where he helps book and manage off-site 
shows and festivals. 

Rogers' music-biz experience and 
booking connections proved invaluable 
in streamlining the festival as it began to 
grow. Reagan says that attendance for 
Waking Windows has roughly doubled 
each year. If that trend holds true, this 
year's event might bring 8,000 to 10,000 
visitors to town. 

That seems optimistic, but Reagan 
doesn’t think it’s crazy. “I think it’s 
reasonable to expect numbers close to 
that,” he says. 

I t’s no coincidence that the growth of 
Waking Windows has been contem- 
poraneous with the blossoming of 
Winooski. It would be an overstatement to 
suggest that the festival drove the Onion 
City’s renaissance, but it has certainly 
played a role. At the very least, the rela- 
tionship between Waking Windows and 
the city of Winooski is symbiotic. 

“As the festival has been growing and 
evolving with the city, the city has been 
growing and evolving with the festival,” 
says Winooski Mayor Seth Leonard in a 
phone call. 

“It’s become part of the city’s identity,” 
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Leonard continues. “Winooski has a 
strong artistic and musical history of being 
an inspired and creative culture. And I 
think more people are choosing to live in 
Winooski because of the culture we're 
seeing develop here.” He adds, "There’s 
real excitement and possibility, and I think 
the festival represents part of that” 

While WW and Winooski have enjoyed 
a mutually beneficial relationship, the fes- 
tival’s impact is felt well beyond the one- 
square-mile city’s boundaries. 

“To me, the evolution of Waking 
Windows directly coincides with the 
growth and evolution of the music scene 
in Burlington, and all of Vermont, for 
that matter,” writes Burlington’s Bryan 
Parmelee in an emaiL 

Parmelee played the first Waking 
Windows with his now-defunct band 
Parmaga. He’s played the fest every year 
since and will do so again this year with 
his synth-pop duo Pours. He suggests that 
WWs organizers built the foundation for 
the recent explosion of new venues, fes- 
tivals and booking agencies in Burlington 
and beyond. 

"It’s been amazing to see so many new 
venues and festivals popping up around 
Burlington,” Parmelee says. “But none of 
this would be possible without the ground- 
work laid out by the WW crew. These new 
entities are piggybacking off of at least a 
decade of relationship building and respect 
garnering in the indie world, and it’d be 






impossible to overstate how much [WWs] 
efforts have benefitted every single music 
fan in this community in countless ways." 

Following the success of last year’s 
festival, Angioplasty Media and MSR 
Presents merged into a single entity, 
Waking Windows Presents, which also 
includes Nagle and Ali Fogel, 29, manager 
of the Monkey House. The crew has been 
booking shows under that banner to keep 
the Waking Windows brand in the public 
eye year-round. 

Much like Winooski’s signature rotary, 
those bookings have a certain circular 
symmetry. Last fall, the WWP crew pre- 
sented Future Islands in a sold-out Higher 
Ground Ballroom. Days later, they brought 
in indie icons Neutral Milk Hotel for a 
two-night Ballroom run. Those shows 
were something of a reprise of the solo 
show that reclusive NMH front man Jeff 
Mangum played at the First Unitarian 
Universalist Church in Burlington in 2011, 
a joint venture between AM and MSR. 

WW5 will present more than 100 bands 
over three days in 11 venues — including a 
large outdoor stage abuttingthe Champlain 
Mill, which will close Winooski Falls Way 
for portions of Saturday and Sunday. The 
festival’s tendency toward circular recur- 
rence will be evident in many of the acts 
slated to play. 

Headliners such as Delicate Steve, 
Birdie Busch and J Fernandez have all 
played local shows previously booked by 


members of the Waking Windows crew. 
Ruth Garbus played the first WW and 
returns this year. Several years back, she 
also played a sparsely attended gig at the 
Monkey House with her old band Happy 
Birthday, which Reagan booked long 
before the Brattleboro-based act signed 
to Sub Pop Records. Happy Birthday then 
also included Kyle Thomas, better known 
as King Tuff, another WW5 headliner. 

And then there is the festival's back- 
bone: the scads of local musicians who 
come back year after year, acts such as 
Pours, Swale, Lowell Thompson, Maryse 
Smith and Blue Button, to name a few. 

"It’s cool developing these full-circle 
relationships with people,” says Nagle. 
"It’s cool to see that, as we’re changing and 
growing, they are, too.” 

That goes for Winooski, as well. 

“The underlying theme of Waking 
Windows is the revitalization of 
Winooski,” notes Fogel. "Last year proved 
how successful the festival can be for 
local businesses. Everybody had so much 
fun and an amazing weekend in business. 
And that just makes the whole community 
want to be involved.” © 
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Still Sp in ni ng 

Local classical musicians are putting out more CDs than ever 


A funny thing has happened 
to the classical music world 
over the past decade or so: It 
is swimming in compact disc 
recordings. This realization recently 
struck Shelburne pianist Paul Orgel, 
a critic for the past seven years for 
Fanfare Magazine, a leading classical- 
recordings review journal. The eight or 
so reviews Orgel writes per issue count 
for only a fraction of the nearly 500 
new releases Fanfare covers every two 
months, he says. 

The observation is not just Orgel’s. 
There is widespread agreement that no 
one can keep up with the production of 
classical CDs. As Anne Midgette, classi- 
cal critic for the Washington Post, wrote 
at the end of 2013, “There are more 
CD releases out than ever, from more 
and more labels ... Keeping up with the 
stream of new releases is like trying to 
drink from a fire hose.” 

That overflow has nothing to do with 
the market CD purchases have been 
on the decline for years, according to 
stats kept by the Recording Industry 
Association of America. Downloads are 
declining, too, and may soon lose their 
majority share of the market. The only 
growth has been in streaming. (RIAA’s 
2014 assessment shows that downloads 
make up 37 percent of the market, CDs 
32 percent and streaming 27 percent.) 

The classical market itself, nevermore 
than 2 percent of the overall market, is 
“continuing to drop,” according to local 
authority Stephen Sutton of Brandon, 
who runs the classical recording busi- 
ness Divine Art Recordings Group from 
that town and his native London. “But 
when it comes to the people producing 
the music,” Sutton adds, “there’s more 

Vermont musicians haven’t shied 
from the trend, and the result is that local 
audiences can explore a wealth of CDs 
produced in the past few years, some of 
which are mentioned here. Those musi- 
cians have a few opinions about why the 
CD persists, too — beyond the obvious 
reason that classical's relatively older 
audiences are more comfortable with 
the format. 

“It’s this tangible evidence of your 
playing at its best,” says Orgel, who, 
when planning his most recent record- 
ing, Suk, Chausson & Reger: Piano Music, 


envisioned it as a CD. Released on the 
label MSR Classics in February, Suk fea- 
tures three beautifully played, medita- 
tive and moving solo works from the late 
Romantic era that, the pianist writes in 
the liner notes, share elements of mod- 
ernism and an introspective mood. 

The deluge of review CDs has made 
Orgel “question the need for any more 
music," so he adds his own recordings 
to the fray only when they bring some- 
thing new to iight. The works on Suk 
have rarely been recorded. Orgel’s 2005 
CD Music From the Holocaust also has 


an unusual angle: It features works by 
composers who were killed in that World 
War II genocide. And Selected Works for 
Flute and Piano of Louis Moyse, his 2002 
collaboration with Montpelier flutist 
Karen Kevra, showcases renowned 
flutist Moyse’s little-known talents as a 
composer. 

Increasingly, CDs act as musicians’ 
“calling cards,” Orgel suggests. For 
pianist Annemieke Spoelstra of Sharon, 
that happened without her planning it 
that way. Her 2010 CD Toccare, featur- 
ing solo works by Schubert and other 
Romantics, got her an ongoing gig writ- 
ing for the European piano magazine 
Pianowereld, she says. 

CDs are also perennially useful to 
audiences as concert mementos. “Every 
time we get a visiting artist, they come 
with their CDs, and people stand in line” 


for signed copies, says Amy Caldwell, 
marketing director for the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra. Violinist Jaime 
Laredo (VSO’s music director) and cellist 
Sharon Robinson obliged with a sign- 
ing ritual when the couple’s CD, Triple 
Doubles, came out in 2012. The VSO’s 
only full-orchestra recording, Triple 
features three recently composed double 
concertos for violin and cello. One is a 
lively commission for the occasion by the 
VSO’s new-music adviser, David Ludwig. 

Nat Lew, director of the profes- 
sional vocal ensemble Counterpoint 


and an associate professor of music at 
Saint Michael’s College, says the group 
uses CDs mainly to raise awareness. 
Counterpoint has made 10 recordings 
during its 15-year existence. “We’re most 
interested in singinglive for Vermonters,” 
Lew says, but “people always come up 
and buy our CDs at our concerts. There 
is some pressure from audience mem- 
bers who still want a physical CD.” 

Counterpoint is currently running 
a Kickstarter campaign to fund its 11th 
recording (Lew’s second with the group) 
called All Mixed Up! Counterpoint Sings 
the Music of Pete Seeger. Nearly all of 
the album’s 20 songs — mostly tunes 
by Seeger, plus some South African 
folk songs — are arranged by Robert 
DeCormier. The Counterpoint founder 
and former director was a longtime friend 
of Seeger, who died in January 2014. 


Though many of the group’s previous 
recordings were made with the label- 
distributor Albany Records, All Mixed 
Up! will be self-produced. The DIY ap- 
proach is an increasingly cheap and easy 
way of producing CDs and accounts 
in part for the rising tide of classical 
recordings. (More and more orchestras 
are forming their own in-house labels 
for the same reason.) Lew says the re- 
cording will still cost the group $34,000 
to produce, including buying rights to 
individual songs, and the final product is 
not likely to make a profit. Then again, 


he adds with a chuckle, “Everything arts 
organizations do is a loss.” 

Recording is “never a money maker, 
and you can’t look at it that way,” agrees 
Dawn Willis, who directs the women’s 
choral group Bella Voce and the newer, 
mixed group Solaris Vocal Ensemble. 
Instead, Willis says, recordings give the 
singers and audiences alike “a sense of 
the real value of the music we create." 

Bella Voce has self-produced five 
CDs, two of them in 2014. Songs of 
Hope and Freedom, a compilation of 
DeCormier’s compositions and arrange- 
ments — some about abolitionist Harriet 
Tubman — appeared last May. Seven 
months later, the group made Tapestry 
of Song, a wide-ranging song collection 
celebrating its 10th anniversary. It in- 
cludes collaborations with InoraBrass 
and two Canadian women’s choirs. 



Increasingly, musicians are simul- 
taneously releasing their CDs digitally. 
MSR will make Orgel’s Suk, Chausson 
It Reger available as a download and 
stream at year’s end. Counterpoint 
and Bella Voce use CD Baby, an online 
distribution hub that sells albums 
in CD and download formats and links 
customers to access on major stream- 
ing sites. 

So far, the classical world isn’t any 
happier with the dominant stream- 
ing service, Spotify, than the rest of 
the music world is. Vermont harpist 



Rebecca Kauffman used CD Baby to 
distribute her 2012 solo album Harp 
... on the Edge of Softness, a collection 
of works by Debussy, Schumann and 
others, most transposed for harp. When 
customers use Spotify to stream her 
tracks, she receives “a penny for every 
stream,” she scoffs. “If you’re a musician 
trying to make a living, it’s very hard.” 

Fortunately, the streaming world is 
constantly evolving. Sutton cites Naxos’ 
new streaming service, ClassicsOnline, 
which already contains the distribu- 
tor’s sizable subscription music library. 
The service promises musicians a 
50-50 split on returns and provides 
full, downloadable liner notes. That 
CD component, hailed by many inter- 
viewees for this article, seems uniquely 
suited to classical music’s historical 
depth and scholarly breadth. 


But not everyone prefers the physi- 
cal format. More and more musicians, 
says Caldwell, are uploading their 
performances and recordings to stream- 
ing sites such as InstantEncore and 
SoundCloud. And many are listening 
digitally. Lew, who has a collection of 
1,100 CDs in his office, has stopped 
purchasing them; he now subscribes 
to Spotify, creating playlists for his stu- 
dents on the free version of the service. 

Spotify is flutist Kevra’s only source 
for music these days, too. “It’s conve- 
nient — it’s right in my pocket,” she 
explains. She acknowledges that digital 
formats don’t yet sound as good as com- 
pact discs — “The sound is compressed, 
and you don’t get a true dynamic range,” 
she says. But this summer Kevra will 
produce her next recording, of French 
composers’ works for flute and piano, 
exclusively as a download. 
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So is the CD fading out? Fanfare 
editor and publisher Joel Flegler says 
that Naxos, the country’s biggest dis- 
tributor and the source of at least two- 
thirds of the magazine's review CDs, 
recently told him it will stop sending 
CDs within the next six months. After 
that, Naxos will make only downloads 
available to reviewers. Flegler estimates 
the CD will survive “at least another five 
years, and possibly much longer.” After 
all, he says, vinyl records are making a 
comeback, even in the classical world; 
Fanfare recently reviewed some. 

Lew thinks that “CDs will never dis- 
appear” because they’re such a handy 
gift. Of course, he adds, not all CDs make 
good gifts. “You wouldn’t really give a 
person the complete works of Anton 
Webern,” he jokes. But any of the CDs 
mentioned here would make an engag- 
ing and treasured present for classical 
music lovers. You'll just have to look for 
them online. ® 
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DANCE 


Former prima ballerina Wendy Whelan 
reinvents herself as a modern dancer 

BY AMY MELISSA OVERSTREET 


I n 2012, the New York Times dubbed 
Wendy Whelan “America’s greatest 
contemporary ballerina.” Last fall 
she bade farewell to her devoted 
fans and concluded a three-decade 
career with the New York City Ballet 
But the 47-year-old artist wasn’t bowing 
out of the dance world just yet. For her 
next act, she aimed to reinvent herself as 
a modern dancer. 

Trading pointe shoes for bare feet, 
Whelan explains, “I wanted to take the 
bridge to the next place, and I knew it 
would entail contemporary or modern 
dance. 1 knew it wasn’t going to be 
ballet” 

For her inaugural post-retirement 
project, Whelan handpicked four young 
male choreographers and tasked each 
of them with creating a duet for himself 
and her. The result was a suite of dances 
titled Restless Creature. The program 


premiered at Jacob’s Pillow Dance 
Festival in 2013, then took a hiatus while 
the artist endured reconstructive hip 
surgery and months of rehabilitation. 
Now Whelan is back in full swing and 
touring the East Coast with her fellow 
dancers. They bring Restless Creature 
to the Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts this Thursday, April 30. 

“Not since Baryshnikov thrilled Flynn 
audiences with his virtuosity and grace 
in 2004 have we had a chance to witness 
a ballet superstar beginning the next 
chapter in their dancing career,” writes 
Flynn executive director and CEO John 
Killacky in an email. A former dancer 
himself, Killacky calls Whelan “one of 
the greatest ballerinas of our lifetime.” 

Reached by phone on her tour, 
Whelan chatted with Seven Days 
about her new adventures in contempo- 


SEVEN DAYS: How is retirement from 
ballet, and what do you miss most 
about that career? 

WENDY WHELAN: I miss my friends. 
Other than that, I’m really thriving and 
loving the new life I have right now. I am 
loving exploring new stuff, a lot of which 
is teaching. I haven’t been a teacher 
before, really. And I’m loving my new 
collaborations. I’m challenged by the new 
stuff but that’s kind of what I wanted. 

SD: How is your hip? 

WW: My hip is good. I will turn 48 in 
two weeks. I have a little arthritis in my 
body, which is expected. So that’s really 
all I’m dealing with right now. My hip 
surgery was a tremendous success, and 
now I have to deal with the age part. 

I got onstage last night and realized I 
am just really lucky to still be able to do 
what I do. 


SD: You were quoted as saying that 
Restless Creature is the "stepping 
stone to your future." How did it all 
come together? 

WW: I met Kyle Abraham and 
Brian Brooks during a collaborative 
performance. I had known Kyle and 
was a huge fan, and then I met Brian 
and was totally taken with him. I knew 
I wanted to work with these two. At 
the same time, I had been taking ballet 
class with Joshua Beamish without 
realizing he was an incredibly talented 
choreographer and contemporary 
dancer. Then someone introduced 
me to Alejandro Cerrudo, and I was 
smitten. I thought he was an incredible 
fourth part of an evening of unique 
voices. So those were my four choices. 

I needed to find choreographers I 
was drawn to, that I wanted to spend 
time with, and who were also still 



performing and willing to perform 

SD: What were you looking for in 
choreographers? 

WW: I am not necessarily someone 
known for my contemporary or modern 
dance vocabulary, and I didn’t want 
them to cater to me. I wanted to dive 
into their world. I didn’t want them to 
try and make me look good. I wanted 
them to challenge me, because this 
project is about learning and exploring 
for me. Helping me get across that 
bridge. I really wanted to transform 
with this experience. 

I REALLY WANTED 
TO TRANSFORM 

WITH THIS EXPERIENCE. 

WENDY WHELAN 

SD: Are you transforming? 

WW: Yes, I was their clay. After 30 
years of professional ballet, there are 
certain things I can’t change about my 
uniqueness, but I was trying to be an 
open book, so I took the work home, 
practiced it, and I really struggled 
with each piece in different ways to 
develop myself. I started to get a grip 
and a grasp on the ideas and found 
myself in them to a degree where the 
choreographers were pleased. 

SD: How does it feel to toss the 
pointe shoes and dance barefoot? 

WW: I was a ballet dancer for so long, 
and there is a certain amount of being 
taken care of, and safety — the company 
sort of protects you. And I protected 
myself to dance for them. I would 
never have danced barefoot before 
because I didn’t want to hurt my feet. 

So now I feel much more freedom to 
try anything. I have a crazy streak going 
on now, and I’m just trying to taste 
everything, whereas before I was on a 


strict diet of ballet. So I feel like a little 
kid again, which is fun! It's not easy 
— there is some uneasiness, but the 
counter is that it’s fun, and I'm free! 

SD: How do you know when you've 
performed well? 

WW: I enjoy feeling transformed by a 
performance. I have had experiences 
during my ballet career where I would 
be depressed or nervous, and I would 
come out from performing and I 
was happy and relieved. So it sort of 
takes you into a zone, and it can be 
meditative. 

SD: Of the many roles and characters 
you've danced and portrayed, which 
is your favorite? 

WW: I’ve had an incredible amount of 
new roles made [for] me. And I love all 
of them. But from the start, there was 
a role I connected with and fell in love 
with, and it fit me like a glove. It was 
a ballet called The Cage. It really was 
my first foray into modern ballet. It 
was like, you know, you can make these 
angles and have this angst and be this 
other being, and have this ferociousness 
and find this beauty in this ugliness. It 
was the first time I could really go for a 
character with everything I had, and it 
was a big step for me. 

SD: How has your view of modem 
dance changed overtime? 

WW: At one time during my career, 
probably 10 years ago, I was being 
considered the “modern ballerina,” and 
I was afraid of that title. It upset me. 

But now I’m kind of thrilled with that 
title. I think it’s really neat. And I’m 
taking ownership of who I am and not 
shying away from things anymore. ® 

INFO 
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Go Tell It 

Theater review: The M ountaintop, 
Vermont Stage Company 



K atori Hall’s The Mountaintop 
is a fierce, sweet call to action. 
The playwright employs a 
touch of magical realism to 
reimagine Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
last night on Earth. Her fictional conver- 
sation between King and a chambermaid 
at the Lorraine Motel in Memphis, Tenn., 
addresses race with both humor and 
gravity — and inadvertent prescience. 

Vermont Stage Company’s produc- 
tion of the 85-minute one-act, directed 
by Cristina Alicea, focuses more on the 
deep social messages of Hall’s play than 
on the humorous flirtation between a 
very human King and a young, attractive 
and seemingly available woman. Jolie 


Garrett as King and Myxolydia Tyler as 
Camae give outstanding nuanced per- 
formances. Though any material would 
likely sing in their capable hands, it’s 
clear these actors care about the work 
and the characters they portray. 

Tyler imbues Camae with an excit- 
ing undercurrent of electricity, so that 
her silliness and sass always seem to 
have a purpose. Garrett’s gravitas and 
vocal control — burnished over a career 
in classical theater — make it easy for 
the audience to invest in his credible 
performance as the civil rights leader. 
He shows us King’s dogmatic determi- 
nation to organize another march on 
Washington, but also the vulnerability of 


a middle-aged man concerned with his 
looks as well as his legacy. 

Entering the theater, the audience 
is greeted by a recording of King’s "I’ve 
Been to the Mountaintop” speech played 
just under conversational levels. His 
words slip into pauses and sometimes 
climb the waves of preshow chatter. 
With the recording Alicea and sound 
designer Martha Goode give their pro- 
duction a sense of immediacy; The play 
begins when that speech at the Mason 
Temple ends. 

It’s April 3, 1968. The first cues of 
lightning and rain give the motel’s Room 
306 an eerie, ominous ambiance. The set, 
designed by Jeffrey Modereger, has the 



look and feel of vintage coral-colored 
cheapness, from the undersize prints on 
the wall to the neat but worn-looking 
spreads on the twin beds. 

For the first few minutes of the play, 
the audience witnesses the great man 
alone in the room. He locks the door and 
checks under the beds and in drawers; 
he examines the phone for a tap. This 
draws chuckles from some audience 
members, until the realization sinks in 
that King’s actions are based on fear and 
the assumption of FBI surveillance. 

King calls for coffee, which is de- 
livered by a young hotel maid named 
Camae, played by Tyler with vivacious 
savvy. King visibly re- 
laxes in her presence 
and is obviously at- 
tracted to her. Camae 
appears somewhat in 
awe, but her manner 
is more self-assured 
and familiar than one 
would expect from a 
maid. King delays her 
departure, asking for 
a cigarette. She resists, 
saying, “Naw, naw. 

Preacher Kang. You 
'bout to have my boss 
up after me.” 

Much of the conversation in the first 
half of the play highlights the genera- 
tional and class divide between King and 
those he sought to lead. As much as she 
expresses her admiration, Camae is also 
angry and impatient, telling the leader 
that marching is not enough. “Walkin’ 
will only get you so far, Preacher Kang,” 
she declares. 

King plays along — until he begins 
to suspect Camae of being something 
other than a maid. He asks her, "So, if 
you were me, what would you do?” 

In response, Camae dons his jacket 
and plants her bright white socks in the 
tired black leather of King’s shoes. She 
looks, as costume designer Catherine 
Vigne surely intended her to, like a 
child playing dress-up. Camae assumes 
King’s oratorical style. At first it’s just 
fun to hear her imitation, but soon her 
passion carries her away. Near the end 
of her emotional diatribe, voice rising, 
she says, “I'm sick and tired of being sick 
and tired, and today is the day that I tell 
you to kill the white man! But not with 
your hands. Not with your guns. But 
with your mmiiiiindV’ 

Camae tries to cover up her obvious 
power and intelligence with an erup- 
tion of goofy profanity, but the moment 
still offers us another hint as to her 
true identity. Her “just folks” humor 
offsets the darker moments, as when 
King brings up Larry Payne, a 16-year- 
old killed by police in March 1968 after 


King marched with sanitation workers. 
Today, less than a year after the events 
in Ferguson, Mo., and other cities have 
reignited discussions about race, Payne's 
story has a profound resonance. 

Midway through the play, Camae’s 
true purpose is revealed. At first it’s 
a lighthearted moment that lets the 
playwright’s feminism shine through, 
then it takes a darker turn that can't be 
revealed here. Suffice it to say that the 
civil rights leader is forced to face his 
impending death. Tyler takes the audi- 
ence — and King — through every stage 
of his process, from bargaining for more 
time to heart-wrenching grief to final 
acceptance. 

Near the end, the 
leader asks who will carry 
on his work, and Camae 
grants him a view into 
the future. Together, King 
and the audience watch 
a montage of scenes 
projected on the wall. It 
begins with Memphis 
burning and passes 
through 50 years and 
as many images, ending 
with President Obama’s 
triumphant election in 
2008. (Hall’s play was first 
produced in June 2009.) 

During the montage, Camae repeats 
variations on the phrase “passing the 
baton” more than a dozen times, making 
it impossible to ignore Hall’s intent. At 
the last emotional moment, it seems as 
if Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. himself 
pierces the veil of time and death to talk 
directly to the audience. “This baton 
is no longer the burden my image can 
bear,” he says. “For you are the climbers, 
the new carriers of the cross. I beg you, 
implore you, don’t give in and toss it off.” 

When King asks the audience, “Can I 
get an amen?” it’s next to impossible not 

On opening night, the audience gave 
The Mountaintop an immediate stand- 
ing ovation. This is a play for our times. 
Hall’s irreverent tragicomedy may not 
have answers, but it invites a discussion 
about how humans deal with hatred. 

It is in this spirit that Vermont Stage 
Company will hold “talkback” sessions 
after every Thursday-evening perfor- 
mance during the show’s run. Anyone 
who sees the production on another day 
is encouraged to return and engage in 
the discussion © 

INFO 
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The Restaurant 
Week Diaries 


Seven Days eats Vermont in prix-fixe style 

BY SEVEN DAYS STAFF 






C an you believe this is the sixth year of Vermont 
Restaurant Week? For more than half a decade, 
Vermonters have been supping (and lunching) 
on prix-fixe meals around the state. If all of our 
waists are a little thicker than they were back in 2010, 
that’s the price we pay for the culinary excellence sur- 
rounding us. 

This year, a record 115 participating restaurants have 
made it harder than ever to choose where to feast. Would 
it be the James Beard-nominated restaurant offering its 
entire menu? The Brookfield restaurant introducing a 
new Mexican concept? Who could resist the draw of a 
Burlington classic serving up three courses of foie gras? 
Seven Days staffers fanned out to try a sampling last 
weekend, ate heartily and lived to write about it. ® 

My Many-Colored Dinner: 

The Daily Planet 

It's fun to have fun, but you have to know how. Daily 
Planet chef Justin Bigelow appears to be an expert. 
His $30 “Seuss-taurant Week” menu features three 


courses, each with three options sporting titles and 
themes that do Theodor Geisel proud. 

Half a dozen drink specials also toe the line between 
food and fantasy. One Fish, Two Fish is a vodka and 
soda with a subtle violet-orange flavor and correspond- 
ing ombre shades. Two Swedish Fish float near the 
surface. Yertle Turtle Tea is a puckery Long Island iced 
tea flavored with Earl Grey and dressed with a puff of 
cotton candy. 

The Thing One course kicked off my meal with 
a literal bang. Hop on Pop is a presentation of three 
watermelon cubes crowned with tangy whipped 
chevre. Beneath, a few strands of watercress wallow 
in puddles of hops-infused balsamic. Pop rocks among 
them ensured that each bite had the crashing din of a 
thunderstorm. 

The medianoche sliders called Luke Luck Likes 
Duck were far from a tongue twister on the plate. The 
sweet cemita buns filled with house-cured duck ham 
and mojo-roasted duck leg were comfort personified. 

Most chefs invoke Green Eggs and Ham by adding 
some pesto to an egg dish and calling it a day. Bigelow 
gets more creative with his Thank You, Sam-I-Am!, 


covering crisp-topped cubes of braised pork belly with 
wasabiko. The tiny flying-fish roe, dyed green with 
wasabi, certainly qualify as “green eggs.” The pork 
comes between lip-smackingly greasy fried oysters, all 
presented in a pool of pineapple-nori aioli, with a side 
of sesame-flavored soba salad. 

I’ve been obsessed with eating “roast beast” ever 
since I first heard Boris Karloff utter the words in How 
the Grinch Stole Christmas! Now I got to try that dish 
— actually pink-centered, coffee-braised short rib — 
covered in mint-pistachio pesto. The “beast” fell apart 
into silken pink strands atop a tricolored potato hash 
dressed up with fennel fronds. Smoked blueberry sauce 
was the plate’s greatest innovation, fruity and smolder- 
ing as promised. 

The party ended with a pair of whimsically plated 
sweets. Fruits of the Trufliila Tree looks like home- 
made chocolate Munchkins plated in a wave of passion 
fruit cream and mango coulis. I Call This Game “Fun- 
in-a-Box” is a surprise, but not in a box. I won't say 
more. That would ruin the fun. 

ALICE LEVITT 
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Baguettes & 
Beyond 

PAN-ASIAN market and 
RESTAURANT OPENS IN 
BURLINGTON 
BHAKTI ADHIKARI and his 

brother-in-law, som timsina, 
took over the lease at 
Burlington’s 242 North 
Winooski Avenue from 


99 Asian Market Eatery 
in February. Experienced 
business owners, the pair 
opened their first central 
market taste of asia nearly 
three years ago in Winooski. 
They also own three brow- 
threading and henna salons 
in Vermont and Plattsburgh, 
N.Y. So why didn't their new 


Central Market location open 
until April 19? 

“We did renovation to 
everything. Everything was 
new — the walls — every- 
thing,” says Adhikari. 

For customers, the 
wait may well be worth it. 
Born in Bhutan, Adhikari 
is ethnically Nepali, and 
his wide-ranging market 
features Himalayan foods 
alongside Indian and 
Vietnamese offerings. The 
freezer section offers up 
Vietnamese pandan-flavored 
tapioca cakes and pate as 
well as Indian breads. The 
produce selection ranges 
from dragon fruit and teeny 
Thai eggplants to bumpy 
subcontinental bitter melons. 
Don’t miss the snacks, either. 
Addictive Indian Kurkure 
chips come in flavors 
including Masala Munch 
and Rajasthani-style Green 
Chutney. 

For customers who would 
be lost in a kitchen full of 
exotic ingredients, this 
Central Market also has a 


and a half of service, it will 
serve an abbreviated menu 
that includes dishes in nine 
categories, including the 
same Vietnamese banh mi 
that were the specialty of 99 
Asian. Other dishes include 
Nepali momos and soups, 
samosas, curries and Indian 

Adhikari modeled his 
menu on the one his parents 
offered at their restaurant 
in Nepal. “We pretty much 
take out a little bit from that,” 
he explains. “I ask them to 
send little bit of menus.” He 

mon spices, which allows 
him to introduce flavors 
most Vermonters have never 
tasted before. 

When the culinary 
options expand, probably 
in late May or early June, 
Central Market will debut a 
buffet. And diners new to the 
cuisines will have a chance 
to sample their way across 
Asia without leaving the Old 
North End. 

— A.L. 
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French Connection: 
Tourterelle 

3629 Ethan Allan Highway (Route 7). New 


For the first night of Vermont 
Restaurant Week, I like to get out of 
town (Burlington). So I invited three 
friends to accompany me on the 45- 
minute drive to Tourterelle, which gave 
Us time to recall previous meals and 
anticipate the next one. 

Tourterelle’s gorgeous 1796 
building is also a three-room 
inn. In the entry, a smiling 
hostess — usually co-owner 
Christine Snell, wife of chef 
Bill Snell — greets guests 
and whisks away coats. We 
were happy to rid ourselves 
of winter layers and settle 
in at a window table. The 
rolling Addison County coun-- 


the sweeter ingredients, yet the salad 
quickly disappeared. 

My Crepe Saisonniere was a dainty 
folded pancake rolled with andouille 
sausage, roasted peppers and smoked 
mozzarella. This app has two surprises: 
a jiggly poached egg on top and a tiny 
nest of dressed arugula on the side. 
The collective taste and mouthfeel of 


the dish made me 
happy: exquisitely 
salty and smoky, 
creamy and chewy, 
with a crunch of 
spring green. 

The Sashimi de 
Coquille St. Jacques 
was a hit for different 
reasons: Served in 
a clamshell-shaped 
dish, tiny chunks of 
scallop nestled in 
what tasted like homemade mayonnaise. 
The menu also mentions jalapeno, vanilla 
oil and fresh lime, but I didn't detect 
any heat. This was a refreshing, elegant 
cousin of ceviche. 

Of our three entrees — a classic bistro 
hanger steak with potatoes and carrots, 
a rich mushroom risotto, and a grilled 
arctic char — the fish was the most per- 
fectly crafted. Served on abed of roasted 
hazelnut quinoa with lemon-mint vin- 
aigrette, the char was meltingly tender 
inside with a grill-crisp jacket 

Dessert proffered small portions of 
rhubarb crisp, a lemony panna cotta and 
biscotti. I devoured the light, tart cus- 
tard. My friends raved about the chunky 
crisp, but I was too full to finish. 

One of these days, I’m going to dine 
at Tourterelle and then head straight 
upstairs to bed. 

PAMELA POLSTON 


tryside was pretty and peaceful, if still 
a little brown. Inside, we oohed over 
the gracious architectural details of our 
sage-green dining room. 

Our server was warm and efficient, a 
Euro approach that matched Tourterelle’s 
“fusion of classic French dishes made 
with local Vermont products,” according 
to its website copy. We ordered a Cotes 
de Provence rose and mused over our 
food options. Three of us decided to get 
one $40 VTRW entree each, while the 
fourth went rogue and ordered a house 
specialty, die bouillabaisse. 

No sooner had the basket of rolls 
been greedily attacked than our ap- 
petizers arrived. The Tourterelle salad 
is a familiar one on Vermont menus: 
arugula, artichokes, cranberries and 
roasted pecans with Vermont Creamery 
Bonne Bouche goat cheese and balsamic 
vinaigrette. We found that the vinai- 
grette’s acid somewhat overpowered 
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Counter 

Culture 

STOWE STREET CAFE 
COMING TO WATERBURY 

In recent years, 
Waterbury has blos- 
somed into quite the 
culinary destination. 
With award-winning 
breweries and restau- 
rants SUch as HEN OF THE 
WOOD, PROHIBITION PIG. 
the RESERVOIR RESTAURANT 

& tap room and the 
alchemist, it's become a 
must-stop spot on any 
Vermont food tour. 


But the town doesn’t 
have many places to grab 
a quick lunch and a fresh 
cup of joe. “Waterbury 
has been craving its own 
coffee shop,” says stowe 

grenier, who plans to 
open a new cafe at 29 
Stowe Street in June. 
‘It's a need we haven’t 
really filled.” 

The cafe will offer 
an extensive selection 
of specialty teas brewed 
to order and custom- 
roasted coffee from 
nearby brave coffee & tea. 

Food will be ordered 
at the counter and 
skew healthy, simple 
and local. “It's really 
inspired by what we eat 
at home and what we 
try to feed our kids," 
Grenier says. 


Offerings will in- 
clude juice-bar staples 
such as fresh-pressed 
juices, smoothies and 
protein bowls, as well 
as baked goods and 
front-scratch soups, 
salads and sandwiches 
— easy bites that can 
be prepared quickly 
for families on the go. 
“We really want to 
offer fresh, healthy 
options,” Grenier says, 
“and while we have a 
tremendous number of 
great restaurants here 
in Waterbury, they don’t 
always fit the need for 


a quick after-school 
snack on the way to 
practice.” 

Sandwiches will 
be composed of local 
meats, veggies and 
cheeses stacked onto 
red hen baking breads, 
while salads will come 
straight from the 
farmers market and 
Grenier’s home garden. 
She and many of her 
employees are avid 
gardeners, and the cafe 
will feature their pro- 
duce and homemade, 
value-added products 
such as sauces, pickles 
and preserves. 

While Grenier hopes 
to do a robust grab-and- 
go business, she’s also 
laying down seating for 
20 for those seeking a 
relaxed lunch in-house. 
On the walls will hang 


work from local artists, 
available for sale. 
“There’s a lot of really 
great [art] out there that 
not everyone has access 
to,” Grenier says. “We 

accessible, so we’re 
planning to function 
not so much as a gallery 
but as a boutique.” 

Grenier says the cafe 
started with a conversa- 
tion at a Waterbury art 
pop-up. “Everyone in 
town gets super excited 

fest, and we wanted to 
have a place where that 
spirit lives year-round.” 
She’ll keep the walls 
clean and neutral so the 
art can shine, and plans 
occasionally to host live 
music on weekends. 

Tucked beside 
Bridgeside Books, the 
cafe's downtown space 
was most recently used 
as an upholstery shop. 
Before that, it was 
home to the Mid-State 
Bowling Alley, and 
Grenier has restored 
the floor so that two of 
the old lanes are now 
visible. 

“I think this is the 
first time since the 
1960s that people will 
be able to see those 
lines on the bowling 
alley floor,” she says. 
Grenier is excited to 
revive the shop as a 
community meeting 
place, she adds — one 
that doesn’t revolve 
around alcoholic liba- 
tions. "‘Waterbeery’ is 

says, “but we also need 
places that aren’t a bar.” 

— H.P.E. 
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important to update your information. We can help. 
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Comida Bella: 

Ariel’s Restaurant 

As one approaches the town of Brookfield — which 
is more hamlet than town — Route 65 turns from 
pavement to dirt. The road follows a graceful bend into 
the village, marked by a historic floating bridge that’s 
long been under construction. It spans Sunset Lake, 
still white with ice when we visited during Vermont 
Restaurant Week. 

Just ahead, Ariel’s Restaurant stands amid a clus- 
ter of stately old houses. Aside from a sleepy B&B, it 


appears to be the only commerce in town. Inside the 
dining room — all buttercup walls, slate-blue trim and 
tables set with embroidered white linens and blushing 
tulips — meals proceed at an able but relaxed pace. 

At 7 p.m. on a Saturday, the room buzzed with a 
convivial hum. A single server held down the front of 
the house along with Richard, the resident host and 
barman, who has a tendency to choose your drinks for 
you if you’ll allow him. Chef and owner Lee Duberman 
tended to the cooking, flanked by two helpers in her 
tiny kitchen. 

At $30 for three fascinating courses, the VTRW 
menu is a bargain. An extra $10 summons buttered 
toast topped with a slice of quivering foie gras, gently 


seared and scattered with spring greens and pureed 
tamarind, guajillo chile and guava. 

Sounds vaguely Mexican, right? Si, porque 
Duberman and her husband winter in San Miguel de 
Allende, Mexico. This spring they brought a bit of the 
native cuisine back to Vermont, where Ariel’s current 
menu is an experiment in fusing Mexican flavors and 
styles with high technique and local ingredients. 

The first course brings toasted chard, corn tor- 
tilla and leeks rolled into thin-shaved jicama for a 
playful take on the classic taquito. Other options 
include posole — a green soup riddled with choclo 
(whole-kernel corn) and chicken — and a sublime set 
of silky duck-confit ravioli swimming in smoky ancho 
chile broth. 

The next course offers delicate, cornmeal-crusted 
skate ringed with droplets of cilantro-lime salsa verde 
and artichoke-almond hummus. Another option brings 
the softest braised pork shoulder, 47 paired with a pan- 
seared masa cake, both sitting in a pool of dark mole 
richened with cocoa. 

Dessert meant coconut tres leches cake with crispy 
sugared tortilla strips, lime sorbet, cream and a bit of 
mango puree, which seemed to channel the very es- 
sence of the fruit. 

After licking our plates clean, we sallied out 
into the cold darkness and bumped over dirt roads 
toward home. 

HANNAH PALMER EGAN 

Foie Galore: 

Leunig’s Bistro & Cafe 

ns Church Street, Burlington. 863-3759. leunigsbistro.com 

Sitting in the middle of perhaps the busiest restaurant 
on the busiest street in the busiest city in Vermont, 
eating a meal can sometimes feel more like an event 
than a respite. 

Most area foodies are likely familiar with the clas- 
sic Leunig’s Bistro & Cafe experience — professional 
waitstaff reliably satisfying food, a dining room always 
filled with locals and out-of-towners. But for this year’s 
Vermont Restaurant Week, the bistro’s owners decided 

Namely, they rolled out all-foie gras menus for both 
lunch ($20) and dinner ($40). To sample the adventur- 
ous choices, Seven Days thought it would be fun to dis- 
patch this culinary neophyte, who may or may not have 
consulted Wikipedia to figure out exactly what the hell 
foie gras is and why a controversy surrounds it. 

For the similarly uninitiated: French for “fat liver,” 
foie gras is the liver of a duck or goose that has been arti- 
ficially fattened by force-feeding it for days on end. The 
feeding technique — known as gavage — involves stick- 
ing a tube down the bird’s throat. It's been protested by 
animal rights groups and banned in much of Europe 
and California (where a court has since overturned the 
ban). It also inspired the Gawker headline "Foie Gras 
Is for Assholes,” which later called the meal “the Abu 
Ghraib of poultry dishes.” (So, you’re saying it’s bad?) 

On Saturday afternoon at the bustling bistro, I 
went with the Foie Gras Fig Newton — a pate sucre 
smothered in strawberry rhubarb — for the appetizer, 
and the Petit Bistro Burger with truffle fries for the 
main course. Both came with small dollops of the 
headline food. 


I 

Foie gras tasted like a buttery, nutty chicken fat, 3 
with the consistency of flan. I was surprised to find the 
portion on the burger charred to what, to my untrained 
eye, appeared to be perfection. I had imagined it would 
come in larger quantities, but its presence was subtle § 
enough that my companion asked, “Is that the foie S 
gras?” when the meals were delivered. 

The burger was petite, but once it got mushed up £ 
a bit, the foie gras made for a fun new topping. By the 2 
time I got to dessert, though, I’d had my foie gras fill 
and went with the old-fashioned maple creme brulee. 
Leunig’s has that one down pat fj 

As a human being with taste buds, I feel comfortable g 
reporting that the foie gras experience was satisfying, g 
in an "I would do it again but wouldn’t go out of my 5 
way” manner. 

But as a news reporter, I feel obligated to note that 
the poor creature that was force-fattened so we could 
add one more flavor to our bountiful plates could not be 
reached for comment. 

MARK DAVIS 3 




The Restaurant Week Diaries 


broccoli rabe, was decidedly more traditional — and 
less exciting. 

As expected, we were in great hands for dessert. 
The cinnamon-sugar-smothered churros with spicy 
chocolate sauce were expertly executed. But the 
banana trifle, served in a mason jar with dulce de leche 
and hazelnut shortbread, stole the show. For drinks, 
dessert and that view, we'll definitely be back. 

CAROLYN FOX 


Spring Fling: 

Starry Night Cafe 

It's been years since I first made a mental note to eat 
at Starry Night Cafe in Ferrisburgh. You can’t miss 
the small building that sits alongside Route 7 with 
the name printed in a whimsical font. (I’m a sucker 
for whimsical fonts.) So, when I began to comb 
through Vermont Restaurant Week menus earlier 
this month, I decided this was the year I’d try Starry 
Night ($40). 

The biggest surprise of the evening was how much 
larger the restaurant is than it appears from the out- 
side. Two more dining rooms stretch behind the one 
visible from the road. We sat in a cathedral-ceilinged, 


A View to Dine For: 
Waterworks Food + Drink 



When Waterworks Food + Drink won the Sweet Start 
Smackdown, the dessert culinary competition that 
kicked off Vermont Restaurant Week last Thursday, I 
knew at least one of my three courses there would be 
stellar. So it was with high hopes that my boyfriend 
and I headed into the restaurant at the edge of the 
Winooski River. 

The overcast day threatened rainfall, and I was a 
little worried the much-hyped view of the falls would 
be underwhelming. But 
the mighty Winooski was 
steely-gray, roiling and 



the restaurant was lively, with people scattered on 
comfy couches and benches, but it would have been a 
shame to sit there and miss this sight. 

Refreshing, well-mixed cocktails — a sloe gin fizz 
for me and a tequila-based Weaver for Dave — gave the 
evening a strong start. My fondue appetizer was a beau- 
tifully plated assortment of charred bread and roasted 
carrots and cauliflower to dip in a bowl of molten 
smoked cheddar. Though the veggies were unevenly 
roasted and salted, the dish was downright playful. 
Fondue should be fun to eat, and the chefs delivered. 

That sense of whimsy carried over to my entree, a 
generous portion of steak frites. (At $24 on the regu- 
lar menu, it made the $30 Restaurant Week deal an 
amazing value.) The tender meat, unremarkable on its 
own, perked up when dipped in a punchy chimichurri 
sauce. The skinny fries had the color and seasoning of 
Arby’s curly fries — another mischievous wink from 
the kitchen. Dave’s roasted chicken, with carrots and 


octagonal room full of evening light. “It’s like a gazebo, 
but inside" my boyfriend, Kevin, remarked. 

Taking my cue from the pastel tulips on the table, I 
ordered the Spring’s Howl ($13), a rosemary-grapefruit 
cocktail with Smugglers' Notch Distillery hopped gin. 
It turned out to be an ideal complement for my ap- 
petizer salad, which featured grilled, slightly crunchy 
asparagus, saffron couscous and feta. After a bleak and 
chilly week, the fragrant strips of basil scattered on top 
were spring incarnate. 

1 usually order entrees for their sides, so when I no- 
ticed that the chicken roulade came with an asparagus- 
cheddar bread pudding, I was sold. The savory bread 
pudding did not disappoint, and the tender stuffed 
chicken also came topped with braised kale, a shiitake 
mushroom tapenade and a small, perfectly formed 


More food after the classifieds section. page49 



food+drink 



carrot. For the third time, I got lost in a 
daydream of the spring that is still, alleg- 
edly, on its way. 

Carrot cake — the only dessert on the 
VTRW menu — arrived with a whiff of 
curry and goat-cheese frosting, topped 
with a candied-walnut praline. Though 
Kevin noted before the meal that he 
wasn’t a fan of carrot cake, he emptied 
his plate in minutes and sat back with a 
satisfied grin. I was full, but the dessert 
was so good, I couldn’t help but empty 
my plate, too. 

ANDREA SUOZZO 


No Reservations: 
Hen of the Wood 


Unlike other Vermont Restaurant Week 
participants, Burlington’s Hen of the 
Wood didn’t publish a menu in advance, 
but that didn’t deter the hungry or the 
curious. By 5:30 p.m. on Saturday, the 
place was elbow-to-elbow with foodies 
prepared to pay $40 per person for 
whatever the chef had concocted. 

We tried to make a reservation, but no 
dice, so we were urged to come in early 
and try our luck getting seats at the bar. 
We did, and our wait was brief. Others 
employing the same tactics hovered 
around the bar like satellites. 

This week, diners can mix and match 
from Hen of the Wood’s seasonal menu 
at a reduced price: one small plate, one 
large plate, one cheese plate. “Just for 
fun,” as our server put it, the staff had 
come up with a few decade-themed 
specialty cocktails: Revisit the '60s with 
a Mai Tai; unleash your inner Dude with 
a ’90s-style White Russian. I time-ma- 
chined to the 1980s with a Tequilacosmo, 
a pinkish, fruity concoction of reposado 



tequila, cassis and lime. After a few sips, 
the greatest hits of Huey Lewis and the 
News cycled though my brain. 

The drink’s sweetness, however, was 
outmatched by that of the crispy skate 
cheeks that started my meal. Bathed in 
brown butter and surrounded by peas, 
the skate (apparently a cheeked fish — 
who knew?) was the picture of spring- 
time. My wife opted for the autumnal 
savor of the restaurant’s titular mush- 
rooms, served atop toast with bacon and 
a quivering poached egg. 

Her main course was hearty and 
autumnal, too: a thick pork loin 


accompanied by rye 
spaetzle and celery root, 
with rhubarb jus as a 
welcome reminder that 
spring has arrived. My 
hanger steak — served 
with fresh basil, roasted 
red onion and Bayley 
Hazen Blue cheese sauce 
— was the Platonic ideal 
of “medium rare,” and it 
was delicious. 

In deference to the 
reservationless, we left 
shortly after the cheese 
course, the standout of which was a pun- 
gent slab of Consider Bardwell Farm’s 
Dorset, which played nicely with apple 
butter. But we could have lingered longer 
to enjoy the place’s lively buzz and 
friendly staff. We paused to ask about the 
curious red metal contraption perched 
prominently on the bait It’s a ham slicer 
— obviously. And now I realize how in- 
complete my home bar is. 

ETHAN DE 5EIFE 


INFO 



Don t Let injuries 
Slow You Down. 


LEARN ABOUT OUR MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING SPORTS MEDICINE CLINIC WITH 
DR. MAHLON BRADLEY. Mondays / 3:30pm - 7pm 


Our scheduling allows extra time for sports specific evaluation and treatment recommendations, 
with later hours that allow school athletes to schedule appointments after school, practice or work. 
X-rays and quick physical therapy referrals available if necessary. 


University <>/ Vermont 

HEALTH NETWORK 


ORTHOPEDICS AND SPORTS MEDICINE / 802-225-3970 

Medical Office Building B, Suite 2-3 I 130FisherRDI Berlin, VT 05602 


Central Vermont Medical Center 


© © UVMHealth.org/CVMC 


The heart and science of medicine. 






And the Winner Is... 

Waterworks Food + Drink takes the cake at the 2015 Sweet Start Smackdown 



G ood news first: It’s Vermont 
Restaurant Week! The event 
kicked off on April 24 and runs 
until Sunday, May 3. And last 
Thursday, a sold-out crowd of 400 attend- 
ees and a panel of expert judges selected 
the event’s Signature Sweet at the Sweet 
Start Smackdown. 

Now the bad news: The forth annual 
Smackdown was the final one. Next year, 
Seven Days will still host a culinary compe- 
tition, but with a new theme. 

For the last Sweet Start, the Restaurant 
Week organizers invited back five all-star 
contestants who placed at least in the top 
three in a previous year. The other five 
challengers were new to the competition. 
Newbie My Little Cupcake replaced all-star 
Little Sweets at Hen of the Wood just two 
days before the competition, so new contes- 
tants ended up outnumbering all-star teams 
by two. 

All 10 “cheftestants” were handpicked 
by the Seven Days food team, but voting 
was up to the guests — each received three 
gold tokens with which to cast his or her 
votes — and the judges. 

Steps away from the registration table 
where guests picked up their tokens, Juanita 
Galloway and Anne Marcoe served up tiny 
tastings of their Good Comida cheesecake. 
Based on Galloway’s Colombian mother’s 
s Spanish-language recipe, the buttery crusted 
ft dessert, topped in intense raspberry sauce, 
5! earned its name: Colombian Cloud Cake, 
g Last-minute entrants Michelle Ogle and 
5 Stephanie Lacayo veered away from their 
5; classic My Little Cupcakes with unctuous 
little chocolate-cake pops topped with sea 
salt and homemade caramel. 





Right next door, Birchgrove Baking co- 
owner John Belding had the perfect antidote 
to the heavy pops. Amid a display of aromatic 
succulent plants, his Uno, Dos, Tres Leches 
Cake was an ethereal bite, covered in re- 
freshing chunks of mango and passion fruit. 

Sweet Simone’s Lisa Curtis almost took 
home the trophy last year, and she was de- 
termined to do so this time with a Menage 
a Trois. Her dessert comprised three 
preparations of laminated dough, all served 
kebab-style. The progression began with a 
bite rolled in cinnamon sugar and ended 
with a savory, herb-flavored pastry. 

Brandy Allen of the Essex Culinary 
Resort & Spa piled on the local ingredients 


with a chocolate-porter cake filled with 
salted-caramel goat-cheese cream. A thin 
bark of pink peppercorn and bacon rose 
from the top of the bite-size layer cake. 

The evening’s most unlikely pair- 
ing came from Andrew Machanic of the 
Swingin’ Pinwheel Cafe & Bakery. His 
Javaloupe centered on a jiggly coffee 
flan atop caramel-covered puff pastry. 
Uncommon, yes, but die real surprise was 
the chopped melon salsa on top. 

Waterworks Food + Drink’s pastry 
chef, Nicole Maddox, represented the 
restaurant with a popular sweet from her 
regular menu. The flourless German choc- 
olate cake layered melt-in-your mouth 














satiny coconut-pecan custard and rum- 
infused dulce de leche. 

New Moon Cafe’s Erica Anderson 
introduced guests to the tart seaberry, 
the centerpiece of her Berry Vermont 
cupcake. The berry was hidden in choco- 
late ganache inside a chocolate cupcake, 
the latter crowned with a sliver of dried 
jalapeno and buttercream made from 
Vermont Pub & Brewery’s raspberry- 
enhanced Forbidden Fruit beer. 

Evelyn Martin represented her St. 
Albans baker)', Evelyne’s on Center, with 
a classic chocolate-hazelnut torte that the 
judges loved for its excellent execution of 
layers of hazelnut dacquoise and French 
buttercream. 

The only previous winners present, 
Jessica and Ryan Bunce of Barrio Baker)', 
went for the gusto with their aptly titled 
A Walk in the Woods. The petite pavlova 
combined chocolate-mint meringue with 
evocative spruce-tip-flavored pastry 
cream, slivers of chocolate cake, freeze- 
dried raspberries, and fresh strawberries 

Good Comida, Waterworks and New 
Moon were called up to the stage as the 
top three competitors, with New Moon 
being the only returning finalist to repeat 
the feat. After some deliberation, the 
judges agreed with the cheering mass of 
attendees: Waterworks’ German chocolate 
cake was named the Signature Sweet of 
Restaurant Week 2015. 

Kylie Webster, a representative from 
presenting sponsor Vermont Federal 
Credit Union, presented Maddox with 
her whisk-shaped trophy crafted by 
Burlington’s Pleasant Ranch Studios. 

Thanks to the sponsors, venue Higher 
Ground and the chefs, Sweet Start left us 
full of sweet emotion. We may have filled 
up on sugar, but we’ll make room for a 
binge of prix-fixe menus. ® 
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Show Your 
Spirits! 

Finish your Restaurant Week at 
this rowdy cocktail competition. 

Come sample five different cocktails featuring 
The winning recipe, determined by your votes, w 





APRIL 24 -MAY 3 


Saturday, May 2, 3-5 p.m. Red Square. g 

136 Church St. Burlington. $10. Info. 864-5684. S 
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Touchy Subject 

If you chink your adolescence was tough, try having raging hormones in the 
sexually oppressive culture of late-19th-century Germany. In 1891, dramatist 
Frank Wedekind explored this tension in Friihlings Erwachen (Spring 
Awakening). Unflinching in its portrayal of sexuality and other taboo issues, 
the provocative drama never saw the stage until Wedekind started his own 
company in 1906. Limited releases followed in the United States and Europe, 
with theaters often censoring the material. Inspired by this landmark work, 
Middlebury College students stage Spring Awakening, taking audience members 
into a world that addresses head on puberty, homosexuality, abortion and other 
sensitive subjects. 

SPRING AWAKENING' 



Off the Cuff 

In 1998, the television show “Whose Line Is It Anyway?" debuted on ABC with a 
bespectacled Drew Carey as its affable host The premise was simple: Performers 
created characters, scenes and songs based on audience suggestions and cues 
from Carey, introducing viewers to improv comedy with a series of sidesplitting 
segments. Cast members Colin Mochrie and Brad Sherwood pick up where 
the show left off with their Two Man Group tour. Anchored by the seasoned 
comedians' chemistry, the hilarious romp relies entirely on audience prompts. 
While the material changes nightly, one thing remains constant: Anything goes. 

COLIN MOCHRIE & BRAD SHERWOOD 

Saturday. May 2, 8 p.m., at Paramount Theatre in Rutland 
775-0903. paramountvt.org 


1. $59.7 




How does one react to losing his 
or her job? In Ethan Lipton’s 
f case, he penned No Place to 
L Go, an Obie Award-winning 
IjA ode to the unemployed. 

Centered on a nocturnal 
Hi playwright whose day job 
Mu gets outsourced to Mars, 
H the work is inspired in 
HKi part by the Brooklyn- 
Hjl based playwright and 
■H songwriter’s own life. 
■7 Backed by his “orchestra” 
of longtime bandmates 
SjjR, Eben Levy, Vito Dieterle 
W and Ian Riggs, Lipton offers 
¥ 1 a first-person monologue 
' rife with workplace woes. 

According to the New York 
• Times, he does so with “the 
gift of seeing the everyday at 
just enough of a slant to slide 
flat prose into prickly poetry.” 


ETHAN LIPTON & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


ars 


Satire for Hire 


W ith a thriving nightlife and 
cultural scene, Reykjavik, 
Iceland, resembles 
most big cities. One thing 
is different, though: the 
bicycles. Enter Gisli 
Marteinn Baldursson 
— a talk-show host, 
former city councilor 
and bike activist 
dedicated to 
sustainable urban 
planning. His plan, 

Green Steps for 
Reykjavik, increased 
ridership in the city 
by 1,000 percent in 
the past 10 years, 
thanks to the 
implementation 
of a bike 
superhighway. 

Currently a Loeb 
Fellow at Harvard 
University, Baldursson 
examines how this 
approach to pedal- 
powered transportation 
could benefit Burlington 
"Making Room for Bikes ii 
Small Northern City." 


calendar 





UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


VERMONTREPRENEUR COLLECTIVE SUMMIT 
SERIES: LEGAL & FINANCES: Mark Perkell 



community 

QUEEN CITY MEMORY CAF$: People With 
memory loss bond with their caregivers over 



dance 



kids 

HERCULES: THE MUSICAL': Klddos of all ages 
delight in Essex High School's interpretation or 
the hero of Greek mythology. Essex High School, 
6 p.m. Free: donations accepted. Info, 379-7121. 
LEGO CLUB: Brightly colored interlocking blocks 
inspire young minds. Burnham Memorial Library, 
Colchester. 4-5 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 
MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 
learners master early-l iteracy skills through 
tales, rhymes and songs. Ilsley Public Library, 
Mlddlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 
MUSIC WITH DEREK: Youngsters up to age 8 
shake out their sillies to toe-tapping tunes. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston. 10:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

PLAINFIELD PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Children 
ages 2 through 5 discover the magic of literature. 
Cutler Memorial Library. Plainfield, 10:30-11:30 

pave the way for crafts and activities for tykes 
ages 3 through 6. Burnham Memorial Library, 
Colchester. 10:30-11 a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 


BACON THURSDAY: Gypsy jazz from Cookie's Hot 



SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 
learn Latin American songs and games with 
Constancia Gomez, a native Argentinian. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. 
Info, 865-7216. 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 
Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10 a.m. Free. Info. 

language 

ALLIANCE FRAN$AISE FRENCH HAPPY HOUR: 

French speakers welcome the weekend a la 

conversation. Juniper. Burlington, 5:30-6:45 p.m. 
Cost of drinks: preregister. Info, 793-4361. 
MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Linguistics lovers 
practice the dialect spoken throughout northern 
and southwestern China. Agape Community 
Church. South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 


food & drink montreal 

VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: See WED.29. TRAVESTIES': See WED.29, 8 p.m. 


health & fitness 

BEGINNER TAI CHI FOR HEALTH & BALANCE: A 

a seated breathing meditation. Ohavi Zedek 
Synagogue, Burlington. 7:15-8:45 p.m. $25 per 
series; preregister. Info, 978-424-7968. 
COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS: Folks relieve stress 
and tension with a 20-minute guided practice led 
by Andrea O'Connor. Tea and a discussion follow. 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See WED.29. Cornwall 
Town Hall, 10:30-11:30 a.m. $10. Info, 343-7160. 
FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 
Students sculpt lean muscles and gain mental 
focus when using wooden replicas of the weapon. 
North End Studio A. Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. 

HERBS & HOMEOPATHICS FOR KIDS: Herbalist 
Shona MacDougall presents alternatives to 

the flu. Community Room, Hunger Mountain Co- 
op. Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
223-8000, ext. 202. 


VINYASA FLOW: An open-level community 





Find out how Ashley was 
able to buy her home with 
Champlain Housing Trust at 
getahome.org/possibilities. 


f=f 


"WITH 


MY PAY, I DIDN'T THINK 
I COULD BUY A HOME, 
BUT WITH CHT IT 
WAS POSSIBLE." 



Accelerated Summer College 

At Saint Michael's College, you can get ahead in 
your college career with our on-campus six-week, 
eight-credit innovative instructional experience. 


May 18-June 26, 2015 
6 Weeks 
8 Credits 

You only have a matter of weeks to catch up 
on your degree and further your career plans. 

Make your summer count. 



REGISTER smcvt.edu/asc2015 or CALL 802.654.2721 



calendar 


ADD-ON COMPETITION: Rock climbers create 
their own routes on bouldering courses for begin- 
ner, intermediate and advanced athletes. Petra 
Cliffs, Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. $5; free for 
members; preregister. Info, 657-3872. 

talks 

GRACE WEBER: In 'Sicily Today: Standing 
Together Against the Mafia,’ the Weybridge resi- 
dent references images from her recent service 
trip to Italy. South Burlington Community Library, 
7 p.m. Free. Info, vermontitalianclub@gmall.com. 
GiSLl MARTEINN baldursson: The bicycle ac- 
tivist recounts how Reykjavik, Iceland, increased 
ridership by 1,000 percent in 10 years in 'Making 
Room for Bikes in a Small Northern City.' See 
calendar spotlight. ArtsRiot, Burlington, 7-10 p.m. 
Free. Info. 540-0406. 

KEVIN BROOKS: Paralyzed from the chest down 
following a drunk-driving accident, the nation- 
ally recognized motivational speaker shares 
eye-opening life lessons. Burlington High School, 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 652-0997. 

M.A.G.I.C.: MASCUUNITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 
CONVERSATION: Open sharing encour- 
ages attendees to find common ground. The 
Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 2-3 p.m. Free. Info, 

WOOFI WHAT IS THE DOG SAYING?: Is a wagging 
tail always a friendly invitation? A multimedia 
presentation demystifies canine behaviors. For 

home. Bayside Activity Center. Colchester, 6-7 
p.m. $15: preregister. Info. 264-5640. 


theater 

’EURYDICE 1 : Aerial silks, shadow puppetry and 

"Orpheus and Eurydice.* Montpelier City Hall 
Auditorium, 7-9 p.m. $10-60. Info. 229-0492. 
■MEMORY PALACE': A family navigates love, loss 

Campbell's drama, presented by the Vermont 
Actors' Repertory Theatre. Brick Box Theater. 
Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 7:30 p.m. $20; 
limited space. Info, 775-0903. 

MONTY PYTHON'S SPAMALOT': The Middlebury 
Community Players stage the Tony Award-winning 
musical about the medieval mishaps of King 
Arthur and his motley crew of knights. Middlebury 
Town Hall Theater, 8 p.m. $15-23. Info, 382-9222. 
'THE MOUNTAINTOP': See WED.29. 

'0. CALIGULA!': History comes alive In Saints & 
Poets Production Company's musical comedy 
based on the Roman emperor. Adult content; for 
mature audiences only. Off Center for the Dramatic 
Arts, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $20. Info, 863-5966. 
'SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD': See WED.29. 2 & 


'SPRING AWAKENING': Adolescents court 
adulthood amid the sexually oppressive culture 
of 19th-century Germany in Frank Wedekind's dra- 
ma. staged by Middlebury College. See calendar 
spotlight. Wright Memorial Theater, Middlebury 
College, 7:30 p.m. $6-12. Info, 443-3168. 

'TALE OF THE BAMBOO PRINCESS: A JAPANESE 
FOLKTALE': SUNY Plattsburgh students interpret 
the story of a girl who was discovered as a baby 
Inside the stalk of a glowing bamboo plant. 
Hartman Theatre, Myers Fine Arts Building, 

SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y., 7:30 p.m. $3-11. Info, 
518-564-3094. 



words 

'HOW AND WHY TO MEMORIZE POETRY': With 
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SATURDAY 9-5 • SUNDAY 9-4 
19 th Annual Spring 
Featuring traditional, contemporary 
& country crafts , antiques & 
collectibles, fine art, furniture, 
gourmet specialties & much more! 


o. ww ADMISSION “S 

WITH THIS COUPON - MAY NOT BE SHOW DAYS ! 
COMBINED WITH OTHER DISCOUNTS FREE PARKING 1 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 



Open ^ 
House i 


Saturday May 16th 
9:30am-4:00pm 

Join us for raffles, complimentary express 
facial and hand peels from PCA, as well as 
discounts on all products and services! 

20% off all products! 

Hair Removal Specials! 

$100 dollars off any laser I 
hair removal package. 




BOTOX SPECIALS! 


$10 dollars per unit 

Appointments for Botox Avail 
Friday the 15th and Saturday th 
(Minimum of 30 units in ore 
to receive discount.) 


MD ; 

* Cosmetics 

I — ^MEDICAL SPA - 


802 - 878-1236 


DID YOU KNOW? 


There is a friendly, helpful and FREE 
elder-support program, 
right here in Central Vermont. 


SASH in Central Vermont 
has openings right now 
to enroll & support 
community-living elders. 



Call your specific community team (be 

low) for info or to enroll (it's e 

asy and FREE). 

Barre: 

Hillary & Jodi 

622-0530 

Montpelier: 

Jen & Dorothy 

223-0023 

E. Montpelier/ Plainfield: 

Kenneth & Boo 

343-2219 

Marshfield/ Cabot: 

Kenneth & Boo 

343-2219 

Waterbury/ Waitsfield: 

Kenneth & Boo 

343-2219 

Randolph: 

Dede & Catie 

728-3310 

OR ATTEND THE NEXT COMMUNITY INFORMATION PRESENTATION: 

Waterbury Area Senior Center 

Mad River Valley Senior Center 

(Waterbury) 

(Evergreen Place, Waitsfield) 

Monday, May 4th at 12:30 PM 

Tuesday, May 19th 

at 11:45 AM 





calendar 


s 



theater 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE': ONEK Productions 

Library & Opera House. Derby Line. 7:30 p.m. S13- 



MEMORY PALACE': See THU.30. 


MONTY PYTHON'S SPAMALOT': See THU.30, 



words 

THE ART OF JOURNAL WRITING: Participants ex- 
periment with different styles, then discuss their 
experiences. The Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 5-6 
p.m. $5: preregister. Info, 888-492-8218, ext. 302. 
CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Lit lovers 
analyze works-in-progress penned by Burlington 
Writers Workshop members. 22 Church St., 
Burlington, 10:30 a.m. Free; preregister at meet 
up.com: limited space. Info. 383-8104. 

POETRY reading & ART WALK: Patronsof the 
arts delight In an evening of photographs and 
poems from Roger Welngarten. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library, Montpelier, 4:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 






1 -T SMOKING IS THE #1 

CAUSE OF LUNG CANCER 



RADON IS #2 


Together, we can reduce 
the risks of Lung cancer. 


Visit 802QUlTS.org or 
call (800) QUIT-NOW 
for free support 
to quit smoking. 


Order a free radon test kit 
at (800) 439-8550 
or radon@state.vt.us. 


.VERMONT 


5 


5 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 



calendar 


VCAM ORIENTATION: Video-production hounds 
learn basic concepts and nomenclature at an 
overview of VCAM facilities, policies and proce- 
dures. VCAM Studio. Burlington. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 
651-9692. 

YOUR INVESTMENTS MATTER: A PERSONAL 
DIVESTMENT SEMINAR: Those looking to divest 
from fossil fuels and reinvest in clean energy 
learn more in a workshop presented by 350VT 
and divestor.org. A Q&A and reception follow. 
Great Room, Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center. Burlington, 3:30-6 p.m. $10 suggested do- 
nation. Info, 941-321-9430, vtforum@divestor.org. 

theater 

'SONGS MADE FAMOUS': Broadway veteran Bill 
Carmichael joins vocalist Chesley Walsh and 
pianist Jay Kerr in a cabaret-style show of tunes 
from Barbara Streisand, the Beatles and others. 
Vergennes Opera House. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $15; cash 
bar. Info. 877-6737. 

'ARSENIC AND OLD LACE': See FRI.l. 

ENCHANTED APRIL': See FRI.l. 

ETHAN LIPTON & HIS ORCHESTRA: The New 
York City-based performers address the state of 
the American unemployed in the Obie Award- 
winning 'No Place to Go. a See calendar spotlight. 
Alexander Twilight Theatre, Lyndon State College, 
7:30 p.m. $10-38. Info, 748-2600. 

'EURYDICE': See THU.30. 8-10 p.m. 

'LES MISERABLES': See FRI.l. 

'MEMORY PALACE': See THU.30. 

'THE MOUNTAINTOP': See WED.29, 7:30 p.m. 

'0. CALIGULA!': See THU.30. 2 & 7:30 p.m. 

'SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD': See WED.29. 
SPRING AWAKENING': See THU.30. 

'TALE OFTHE BAMBOO PRINCESS: A JAPANESE 
FOLKTALE’: See THU.30. 7:30 p.m. 

'TREASURE ISLAND': See FRI.l, 2 p.m. 

UVM OPERA WORKSHOP: See THU.30. noon. 


words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP BOOK CLUB: 

Lit lovers exchange ideas about LeAnne Howe's 
Choctalklngon Other Realities. 22 Church SL, 
Burlington, 11 a.m. Free; preregister at meetup, 
com; limited space. Info. 383-8104. 

COMIC BOOK DAY: Cartoonist Ben Cohen kicks 
off an ode to the art form featuring illustration 
demos and an appearance by Vermont's former 
cartoon laureate James Kochalka, Deborah 
Rawson Memorial Library, Jericho. 10:30 a.m.-l 

INDEPENDENT BOOKSTORE DAY: As part Of a 
nationwide event bibliophiles celebrate the writ- 
ten word with giveaways and merriment. Phoenix 
Books, Essex, 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Free. Info. 872-7111. 
Phoenix Books, Burlington, 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Free. 
Info, 448-3350. 

JACK ROSS: The Brooklyn-based historian reads 
and discusses The Socialist Party of America: A 
Complete History. Old Labor Hall, Barre, 4-6 p.m. 
Free. Info, 479-5600. 

'MUD SEASON REVIEW' LAUNCH PARTY: 
Contributors Nancy Means Wright Michael 
Minchln and Kari Giroux read selected works 
alongside editor Brett Sigurdson. Hotel Vermont, 
Burlington. 7 p.m. Free: cash bar. Info, 383-8104. 


SUN. 3 

agriculture 

SQUARE-FOOT GARDENING: Master gardener 
Peter Burke shares strategies for successful soil 
and productive plots. City Market/Onion River 
Co-op, Burlington, 9:30-11 a.m. $5-10: preregister. 
Info, 861-9701. 


community 

BETTER BIKE SWAP: See SAT.2, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
COTS WALK: Led by the drummers of 
Sambatucadal, folks follow a route based on the 
path a local homeless person might take, visiting lo- 
cal shelters along the way. Battery Park, Burlington, 
2-4 p.m. $25 suggested donation. Info, 238-6592. 

dance 

BEGINNING ISRAELI DANCING: Participants 
exercise their bodies and minds when learning 
the basic steps of more than 10 dances set to 
Israeli music. Social Hall, Ohavl Zedek Synagogue, 
Burlington, beginner session, 7:30-8:30: ad- 
vanced practice, 8:30-9:30 p.m. $4 for two-class 
series. Info, 730-2174. 

LOVE LOCAL WEDDING MARKET ON THE 
WESTERN SLOPES: Industry professionals and 
farm-to-table vendors help brides-to-be prep 
for their big day. Live music, tasty eats and prize 
drawings round out the pastoral party. West 
Monitor Bam. Richmond, noon-3 p.m. $11.50-15. 
info. 434-2900. 

SHEEP SHEARING & HERDING: See SAT.2. 

film 

'PETER AND JOHN': See WED.29. Catamount Arts 
Center. St. Johnsbury, reception, 5:30 p.m.: film. 

7 p.m. $12: $25 for film and reception; free for 
students. Info, 748-2600. 

TIERRALISMO GOOD EARTH FILM TOUR: See 
SAT.3, Plainfield Town Hall. 5-7 p. 

Info. 312-504-4144. info@americasme- 
diainitlative.org. 

food & drink 

VERMONT RESTAURANT 
WEEK: See WED.29. 

games 

SHRINERS SUPER BINGO: 

Players with five in a row w» ■ 
big at this monthly meet-up. 

Champlain Valley Exposition, 

Junction, 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.rr 
Info, 434-2055. 

health & fitness 
NIA WITH LINDA: Drawing from martial arts, 
dance arts and healing arts, sensory-based 
movements Inspire participants to explore their 
potential. South End Studio, Burlington, 9-10 a.m. 
$14. Info, 522-3691. 

SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 
YOGA: Students of all ages and skill levels hit the 
mat to breathe through a series of poses. Grateful 
Yoga. Montpelier, 5:40-7 p.m. $1-20 suggested 
donation. Info, 224-6183. 

kids 

CHILDLIGHT YOGA FOR KIDS: Little ones ages 
3 through 6 hit the mat and learn a sequence of 
stretches. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 1-1:45 
p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

'FLYING TURTLES AND TALKING BEARS: ANIMAL 
ADVENTURE TALES OF THE SEASON': Storyteller 
and musician Michael Caduto encourages audi- 
ence participation when performing indigenous 
nature tales with songs, chants and native instru- 
ments. Justin Morrill Homestead, Strafford. 1-2:15 
p.m. $5; $10 per family. Info. 765-4288. 

FOR KIDS BY KIDS AUDITION: Budding thes- 
pians vie for spot in Lost Nation Theater's 
summer camps for Charlotte's Web and Pippin. 
Montpelier City Hall Auditorium, 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Info, 229-0492. 

KIDS YOGA: Strength and balance exercises 
encourage focus and relaxation In yogis ages 3 
through 7. Grateful Yoga, Montpelier, 4:15-5:15 
p.m. $12. Info, 224-6183. 


LEARN TO RIDE: BIKE CLASS FOR KIDS: 

Youngsters ages 3 through 7 find their balance 
in a hands-on session aimed at having partici- 
pants pedal away on two wheels. Leddy Park, 
i, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. $20-40 per fami ly: 

Or Local Motion members: preregister. Info. 



NT & CHILD: BRUNCH WITH ADELE: 

es ages 8 and up and their caregivers take 
alian route and make frittatas with Adele 
io. McClure Multigenerational Center, 
lgton, 12:30-2 p.m. $5-10; preregister: lim- 
pace. Info. 861-9701. 

MAN PLAYTIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 
age 8 learn new words via rhymes, games, 

:. dance and a puppet show. Buttered 
les, Williston, 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info, 


language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez- 
vous franfals? Speakers practice the tongue at a 
casual drop-in chat. Local History Room. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

montreal 

ALTSYS JAZZ ORCHESTRA: Montreal's finest per- 
formers take the stage to celebrate the orches- 
tra's 30th year as a leader in the Canadian jazz 
scene. Segal Centre for Performing Arts, Montreal, 
8 p.m. $25-30. Info, 514-739-7944. 

•TRAVESTIES': See WED.29. 2 & 7 p.m. 


NORTHEAST FIDDLERS 
ASSOCIATION MEETING: Lovers 
of this spirited art form gather 
to catch up and jam. Morrlsville 
VFW Post noon-5 p.m. 
Donations of nonperishable 
food items accepted. Info, 
728-5188. 

NOW PLAYING NEWPORT 
MUSIC SERIES: The all-female 
oP trio Vermont Virtuosi presents 
a program of chamber music for 
flute, clarinet and piano. Newport St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church. 4-5:30 p.m. $5. 


Arts Center, SL Michael's College, Colchester. 

3-4 p.m. $10-15; free for SL Michael's College 
students. Info, 238-9848. 

VERMONT PHILHARMONIC: See SAT.2, Barre 
Opera House. 2 p.m. $5-15: $32 per family. Info, 
476-8188. 

VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA SPRING 
CONCERT: A varied program takes concertgoers 
from the Northeast Kingdom to the Icelandic 
region with pieces Brian Baxter, Jon Leif and Carl 
Nielsen. Flynn MalnStage. Burlington, 3 p.m. $12- 

outdoors 

WILDFLOWER HIKE: Nature lovers search for 
spring blossoms on a moderately paced outing. 
Contact trip leader for details. Niquette Bay State 
Park, Colchester. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free; preregister: 
limited space. Info. 878-6828. 

CHAMPLAIN CLASSIC: Runners pound the 
pavement on 5K and 15K courses that travel 
from the road to the woods to the shores of 
Lake Champlain. A post-race raffle and kids fun 
run round out the day. Shelburne Town Offices, 
registration. 7-8:15 a.m.: race 9-11 a.m. S20. Info, 
985-9551. 

MERCHANTS BANK ISO: Stock-car racers keep 
fans on the edge of their seats with laps around 
the track. Thunder Road Speed Bowl, Barre, 1 p.m. 
$25; free for kids 12 and under. Info. 244-6963. 


MIDDLEBURY MAPLE RUN: A sweet half-marathon 
affords runners vistas of the Green Mountains and 
the Adirondacks. Proceeds benefit Addison County 
nonprofits. Porter Medical Center, Middlebury, 9 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. $40-60. Info, 388-7951. 


MICHAEL ARNOWITT: The renowned pianist 
explores the musical aspects of poetry, litera- 
ture and song lyrics. Waterbury Congregational 
Church, 2 p.m. Free. Info. 244-7036. 

ROB MERMIN: The Circus Smirkus founder details 
the humanitarian efforts of his teacher, famed 
mime Marcel Marceau. who saved Jewish children 
from deportation during World War II. The Jewish 
Community of Greater Stowe, 3-4:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 253-1800, 

theater 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE': See FRI.l. 2 p.m. 
'ENCHANTED APRIL': See FRI.l. 2 p.m. 

'LES MISERABLES': See FRL1, 2 p.m. 

'MONTY PYTHON'S SPAMALOT': See THU.30, 2 

'THE MOUNTAINTOP': See WED.29. 2 p.m. 

'SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD': See WED.29. 5 p.m. 
'TALE OF THE BAMBOO PRINCESS: A JAPANESE 
FOLKTALE': See THU.30. 2 p.m. 

TREASURE ISLAND': See FRI.l, 2 p.m. 

words 

FIRST SUNDAY SALON SERIES: A staged reading 
of Bryan Harnetiaux's drama Vesta examines end- 
of-life issues. Walkover Gallery & Concert Room, 
Bristol, 7 p.m. Donations. Info, 453-5060. 
MICHAEL SCHEIN: The Vermont-born histo- 
rian reads and signs John Surratt: The Lincoln 
Assassin Who Got Away. Barnes & Noble, South 
Burlington, 2 p.m. Free. Info, 864-8001. 


MON. 4 

community 

PUBLIC HEARING: The Williston Selectboard 
hosts a meeting to address amendments to 
sewer and stormwater ordinances and exist- 
ing unified development bylaws. Meeting 
Room. Williston Town Hall, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-0919. 

SASH INFORMATION SESSION: Folks get details 
on Support and Services at Home, a statewide 
wellness program available to the elderly. 
Waterbury Senior Center. 12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

dance 

SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers leam the techniques 
and patterns of salsa, merengue. bachata and 
the cha cha. North End Studio A, Burlington, 
fundamentals, 7 p.m.; intermediate, 8 p.m. $12. 
Info, 227-2572. 

environment 



power. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 
6 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 


TECH HELP WITH CLIF: Folks develop skill sets 
applicable to smartphones, tablets and more. 
Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 6-7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 878-6955. 



UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


games 



kids 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Kiddos get acquainted 



KIDS YOGA: A fun-filled class for yogis ages 8 

teamwork. Grateful Yoga, Montpelier, 4:15-5:15 
p.m. $12. Info, 224-6183. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kiddos ages sing and dance 
the morning away. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Wllllston, 11 a.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See THU.30. 


STORIES WITH MEGAN: See FRI.l, Fletcher 
Free Library. Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
865-7216. 




TUE.5 

community 

CENTRAL VERMONT HUMANE SOCIETY WALK 
FOR ANIMALS KICK-OFF PARTY: Humans 
show support for their four-legged friends at a 

Vermont Humane Society, East Montpelier, 6-7:30 
p.m. Donations. Info, 476-3811. 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.l. 
PLANBTV MALL COMMUNITY DESIGN 
PRESENTATION: Locals learn about redevelop- 

Burlington City Hall Auditorium, 6-8 p.m. Free. 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands 
pitch in around the shop by organizing parts, 
moving bikes and tackling other projects. 
Children under 12 must be accompanied by an 
adult. Bike Recycle Vermont, Burlington. 5-8 p.m. 

conferences 

WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK SPRING 
CONFERENCE: Over, Under. Around or Through: 
Transforming Obstacles Into Building Blocks for 
Your Business" gives rise to a daylong gathering 
led by keynoter Bethany Bosch. See wbon.org for 





dance 



B, Burlington, 8-9 p.m. $9-14. Info, burlingtonwes- 
tie@gmall.com. 



A, Burlington. 7-9 p.m. S9-14. Info, burlingtonwes- 
tie@gmall.com. 



games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 



slon to attend. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 
5-7:45 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

health & fitness 

ACTIVE SENIOR BOOT CAMP: Participants break 
a sweat while improving strength, flexibility and 
cardiovascular health. Mldd^ebu^ry Municipal 



The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
1,000+ restaurants, select breweries, vineyards, 
cideries, and dining destinations outside 
Vermont. Available free at 1,000+ locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 




calendar 



WED. 6 



JAY lf§ PEAK 2015+16 COLLEGE SEASON PASSES 

Passes also valid the rest of the 2014+15 ski & ride season. 


NO DEADLINE 
TO PURCHASE 

but limited quantities are available. 


JAY PEAK ONLY 


$199 200 passes available 

$229 300 passes available 

$299 325 passes available 


THE JUDGE (Jay Peak + Q Burke) 
$199 100 passes available 

$229 200 passes available 

$249 475 passes available 



EARLY BIRD DEADLINE MAY 11 


(iji) GET YOUR SEASON PASS AT: jaypeakresort.com/SeasonPass 







FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 




SEE THE FUTURE VISION FOR OUR MALL! 


BTV MALL C0MMUNIT1 
DESIGN PRESENTATION 


MAY 5, 2015 


6-8 PH, CONTOIS AUDITORIUM, CITY HALL 

FOLLOW-UP PRESENTATION TO THE COMMUNITY PLANNING 
WORKSHOP ON THE FUTUREOFTHE DOWNTOWN MALL SITE 





classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




beverages 

2-DAY DARTENDING COURSE: 

ness since 1989. You'll learn: 

& Sun.. May 2 8, 3. II a.m.-S 
p.m. Cost; $149/2-day course. 
Location: Hilton. 60 Battery St., 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

aURUNOTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 




7-21, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: S90/ 
person; S81/BCA members. 


CLAY: LIDDED FORMS: Creatine 

Ayer. Sun., May 17. 7:30-3 p.m. 
Cost: $2S/person; S22.50/BCA 

DESIGN: DIGITAL ART & DESIGN 


Location: BCA Center, 135 Church 

JEWELRY: BANGLES: Come 

Thu.. May 7, 6:30-8:30 pm. Cost: 
$35/person; S31.S0/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: Generator, 250 

computers 

INTRODUCTION TO 
SOLIDWORKS: This class focuses 

78-27. Cost: $1.09S/4-day class. 

School. 7 48 Main St., Fairfax. Info: 
849-2013, info@vermont 


LEARN TO SEW AT NIDO: Leam 

yam. 209 College St. suite 2e, 



TEEN: TABLE WITH MOSAIC TOP: 


$395/nonmembers; $355.50/ 


WORKSHOP: LANDSCAPE IN OIL: 


nonmembers: 5183/members. 
Location: The Shelburne Craft 
School, 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

WORKSHOP: MATISSE: 


10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


Location: The Shelburne Craft 
School, 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

WORKSHOP: MONOTYPE/ 
MONOPRINT: Instructor: Lyna 



$110/members; incl. $20 materi- 
als fee. Location: The Shelburne 
Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd.. 

WORKSHOP: PASTEL: Instructor: 
Robert Carsten. This fun and 


color with dramatic light effects 


at-easel assistance and lots of 
painting time will make this 


list provided. Aug. 7-8. Fri. & 

Sat., 10-4:30 p.m. Cost: $188.50/ 
nonmembers; $170/members. 
Location: Shelburne Craft 
School, 64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 
WORKSHOP: VENEERING: 




wel I as hobbyists. Jun. 20 & 21. 
Sat. & Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Cost: 
55 75/non mem hers; $520/me m- 

fee. Location: Shelburne Craft 


WORKSHOP: WOOD INTENSIVE: 

Instructor: Chris Ramos. This 


Cost: $520/nonmember: 476.50/ 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine SL. Burlington. Info: 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 






7-8 p.m.: intermediate, 8:75-9:75 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 


p.m. Cost: $10/l-hour class. 
Location: North End Studios. 294 

Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204. 


drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON!: 

class is on Wed.. 7-8:20 p.m. 


22 & May 3. $53/3 weeks. $22 

Location: Taifco Space, 208 Flynn 
Ave, suite 3G. Burlington. Info: 


Mon., 7-8:20 p.m. Taiko Training 

5:30-6:50 p.m. Kids and Parents 
Class on Tue.. 4:30-5:20 p.m. 


Space. 208 Flynn Ave., suite 
3G. Burlington. Info: 999-4255, 

empowerment 

WORKING WITH MANDALAS: 


TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

Tue., 5:30-6:20 p.m. Accelerated 


author. May 16 & 30. 9 a.m.-5 

244-7909. 

WORKING WITH THE POWER 
OF SYMBOLS: Learn how to 


& Jun. 4, 7-9 p.m. Cost: $60/per- 

La.. Waterbury. info: 244-7909. 


OILING THE HIP JOINTS SERIES: 

series. Sun.. May 3. 5-6 p.m. Cost: 
$90/6-week series. Location: 
Otter Creek Yoga. Marble Works . 





Strides is a beginner 12-week 

speakers' Weekly on Wed., May 


Park& Path s. behind Williston 


First Strides Vermont Kasle 
Enman. 238-0820. infos' 


EXPRESSIONS IN PAINT WITH 
CLAIRE DESJARDINS: Deepen 

Sun.. May 10. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 
Cost: $175/members; S200/non- 

Art Center. 90 Pond St. Stowe. 
Info: 253-8358. educations 

RUSTIC LOG FURNITURE CLASS: 
MUDROOM BENCH & COAT 


that gets you results Fast. Its a 

with a hot playlist to distract 

Michele Catella. 355-0487. 

flynn arts 

flymmarts 




: $f 75/member; $200/ 

: Helen Day Art 
Center. 90 Pond St.. Stowe. 


EXPLORING CONNECTIONS: 
INTENT & CLARITY: The 


p.m. Cost: $22/person. Location: 

Arts, 153 Main St.. Burlington. 
Info: 6 52-4548. flynnarts.org. 

PHYSICAL ACTING: An essential 

Weekly on Sat.. May 2-Jun. 6. 
10:30 a m. -noon. Cost: $115/6- 

153 Main St.. Burlington. Info: 
652-4548. flynnarts.org. 


Sun., Apr. to Oct. Cost: $825/per- 


language 


PROFESSOR OFFERING SPANISH 


is used. Classes individually and 
7 feel proud that my students 


Rak. MA. Location: College St., 

com/tutors/116306. 

JAPANESE LANGUAGE CLASSES: 


Classes. Level 1. 9:30-10:30 


10:45-11:45 a.m. The interme- 


of Vermont jJASVI. 123 Ethan 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 






certified 6th Degree Black Belt 


55 Leroy R d.. Williston. Info: 
660-4072, iulioSbjjusa.com, 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Burlington. Info: 658-6795, 



classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


MEDITATION « P.65 




Fertility Class Series. Childbirth 


ss. Yoga Alliance 
Registered Prenatal Yoga 

Cost: $15/l-hour prenatal or 


St., suite 236. at 
Burlington. Info: 829-0211, 


INTRODUCTORY AIKIDO CLASS: 




TAMING THE MIND: This class 

details/?ld=225829. Weekly on 
Mon., May4-Jun. 8. 7:15-9 p.m.. 

Center, 187 S. Ir 


pregnancy/ 

childbirth 


Info: Rachel Kline, 310-1878, 
rachelklingl968@gmail.com, 


spirituality 

HEAVEN & EARTH AWAKEN 


Thu. of the mo.: May 7. 6:45 p.m. 

453-4433. maureen@lightheart 


ART OF TAI CHI CHUAN: Begin 


TaiChi for Health. Thu., 10 


Center 241 N. W 
Landolt 453-369 0. 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.C 


NEW BEGINNERS TAI CHI CLASS: 


6. 9-10 a.m. Cost: $65/monthly 

Patrick Cavanaugh. 490-6405, 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 


TAROT AND THE DIVINE 
FEMININE: This engaging 




6-8:30 p.m., May 14-Jun. 4. 

Cost: $130/4-week workshop (10 

224-6756, sglebus@gmail.com, 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 





Z-for-1 offer. $15. Go to hotyo- 
North End Studio 8. 294 N. 
999-9963. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

$130/cla ss card, $5-10/commu- 
Yoga , 20 Kilburn St.. Burlington. 


HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

or $130/10-class card, $12/ 


w/ Pam. Sun.. 12:30-1:30 p.m. 


$ 100 / 10 -cla ss punch card. 

ISO Dorset St.. Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0136. 

YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 


May 2, 11 a.m.-l p.m.; free Thai 

Susan Buchanan: Sun.. May 10. 


Info: 985-0090. yogarootsvt. 




flSTUCKINi 
|LJ VERMONT 


DAY CAMPS 

Monday-Friday (9am-4pml 
Ages 6-12 years old 
ily 6-1 0 / July 1 3-1 7 / July 20-24 
August 3-7 / August 10-14 


COST: $270 / $250 IFor additional 
siblings! 


COST: $450 / $425 (For additional 


Qrcona Gardens & Greenhouses 

Open for the Season! 

4 


...Mill LOW 11! 


ndaysvt.com 


Watch at seve 


Certified Organic Plants for Vermont Gardens 


Our greenhouses are med with fragrant spring Mowers! Pansies 
and Violas are blossoming beautifully. And come pick up all your 
early spring vegetable starts •- Onions, Leeks, Kale, Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, Lettuce, and Artichokes! 


~ CSA Shares Still Available ~ 


JAY# PEAK MOTHER’S DAY RAISED JAY SUMMER CAMPS 


20% OFF 


ANY SPA TREATMENT 

— AT TIAGA SPA — 
Saturday, May 9th - Sunday, May 10th 


EW- 3-DAY OVERNIGHT 
WILDERNESS CAMP 

July 29-31 


ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT BUFFET BRUNCH AT ALICE'S TABLE 
SUNDAY, MAY 10 th I 9am-2pm 


Featuring brunch options such as a 
fully loaded Crepe Station, Smoked Salmon Salad, 

Herb Crusted Pork Loin, Roasted Haddock, Chicken Marsala 
and a delicious dessert table. 



[V ^ | 

FOR MENUS AND RESERVATIONS: 

TO REGISTER CONTACT: (802) 988-2737 

jaypeakresort.com/MothersDay or call (802) 988-2715 

jaypeakresort.com/RaisedJayCamps or adventuresOjaypeakresort.com 




Something in the Way 


Maryse Smith's The Way It Is is her finest record yet 


BY DAN BOLLES 


aryse Smith likes to take her 
time with things. Like, ap- 
proximately three years. 
“I’m a slow mover,” she 
says, the faintest trace of a self-conscious 
grin creasing the corner of her mouth as 
she sips a late-afternoon beer at a bus- 
tling Burlington coffeehouse. 

Smith, 28, is discussing the creation 
of her new album, The Way It Is, released 
last week on new Burlington imprint 
Future Fields. That album, her third full- 
length, was recorded last summer at the 
Lincoln, Vt., home of multi-instrumen- 
talist and composer Michael Chomey, 
with whom Smith has been collaborat- 
ing for the past two years. It is a follow- 
up to her 2012 self-titled record, which 
was in turn a follow-up to her debut, Is 
Becomes Was, released in 2009. 

As evidenced by the oddly consistent 
three-year gaps in her musical output, 
Smith is correct in her self-assessment. 
At the very least, you could say she works 
at a deliberate pace — that’s also how she 
tends to speak, at least when asked about 
2 her music. But, as the adage goes, good 
g things come to those who wait. 

> Is Becomes Was was a startling debut, 
5 perfect in its imperfections. It had a 
§ cozy, handmade quality whose faun-like 
Si clumsiness only made the record more 
endearing. Though it was the work of a 
very shy young songwriter still finding 
£ her voice, it offered tantalizing glimpses 
o of Smith’s endless promise. This was 
? most notable in her uncommonly ex- 
5 pressive vocal delivery and her clever 
•t and deceptively incisive, insightful 
wordplay. As its title implies, the record 
was a heart-wrenching rumination on 
w the impermanence of both life and love. 
2 Three years later, Maryse Smith 
5 revealed a far more confident voice — 
Hi literally and figuratively. The self-titled 
sophomore record presented her backed 
by a full band and teeming with previ- 
ously unseen swagger, almost as if she 
had a chip on her shoulder. And judg- 
ing from some of the album’s pointed 
y takes on love gone bad, perhaps she did. 
2 Though elements of the shy, heartsick 
5 girl from Is Become Was remained, the 


record suggested Smith had come into 

Now, another three years later, Smith 
takes another profound step forward 
with The Way It Is. Her songwriting is 
more potent and quietly devastating, 
her voice more dynamic and expressive. 
And she had Chomey on hand to color 
her music with mysterious tones. Long 
regarded as one of the most unique 
and creative musicians in Vermont, his 
contributions — as well as those of bass- 
ist Rob Morse, marimbist Jane Boxall 
and guitarist Brett Lanier — generate 
textures and depth that make the album 
Smith’s finest to date. 

The Way It Is is beautiful. It is also 
sometimes sad. Smith is shy and some- 
times introverted. But she is not a par- 
ticularly down person, at least not any 
more than most people. She uses music 
to synthesize and process turmoil, most 
often after the fact. 

“I’ve realized I’m not a depressed 
writer,” she says. “I can write about 
something after, but when I’m in some- 
thing, it’s not productive." 

Smith adds that her music is not nec- 
essarily always a window to her soul. 

“A lot of what I write is just a snap- 
shot of how I’m feeling at that second,” 
she explains. “Songs are like little mo- 
ments. They’re reflections that might be 
true in that moment, but could equally 
be not true the next day.” 

She further notes that, though her 
writing can come off as confessional, 
she’s not always writing about herself. 

“Sometimes something can sound ro- 
mantic, but it’s really just a story,” Smith 
says. “On the other hand, sometimes I 
might write something as though I’m 
talking to someone else, but it’s really 
about my own shit. 

“I do spend a lot of time in my head,” 
she adds. “But I guess that’s why I write 
songs.” 

The batch of songs on The Way It 
Is represents some of Smith’s most af- 
fecting writing, touching on themes 
from grappling with adulthood (“Glory 

SOMETHING IN THE WAY » P.70 
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Windows to the Soul 

Man, I really love Waking Windows. 

You might have gathered that, given the 
amount of coverage the fest is getting in 
this week’s issue. (We’re at about 4,500 
words and counting, which is a lot.) But 
what can I say? I’m excited for it. I’m 
also proud of it, and I think you should 
be, too. 

For one thing, I like to see good 
people succeed. And you’d be hard- 
pressed to find more genuine, 
hardworking folks than the crew 
at Waking Windows Presents. I’ve 
admired their work individually for a 
long, long time. But as a group they’re 
doing something special and, as pours’ 
bryan parmelee correctly points out in 
this week’s cover story (page 32), their 
efforts reverberate throughout the 
entire music community. 

But as importantly, Waking Windows 
is a remarkable gauge of the state of the 
local music scene, which I don't think 
has ever been as diverse and dynamic as 
it is right now. And WW5 is your chance 
to see exactly why that is. 

We’ll start with the curated 
showcases. There’s the all-ages Get 
Stoked! Records showcase at oak45 
on Saturday, May 2 — and, yes, a wine 
bar might seem an unusual place for 
a punk and hardcore show, but just 
roll with it. Spearheaded by 242 Main 
booking dude justin gonyea, it features 
some top-notch locals, including tyler 
daniel bean, a new band called nasa 
blasta, shoegazers sleeping in (see the 
review on page 73) and Gonyea’s own 
excellent hardcore/punk band, doom 
service. That’s in addition to some out- 
of-towners, au revoir and atsuko chiba. 


Oddly enough, one of those bands is 
from Montreal and it's not the one with 
the French name — Au Revoir are from 
New Jersey. 

Then there’s the NNA Tapes 
showcase, also at oak45, on Sunday, 

May 3. Baltimore's horse lords bring the 
raw rock. Boston’s tredici bacci bring the 
lavish orchestrations. And NYC’s battle 
trance bring the saxophones. Four of 
them, to be precise — they're a tenor 
sax quartet, and they’re fascinating. 
Interestingly, none of the three bands 
on the NNA bill are local. But that 
speaks to the local micro-label’s wide 
reach. The showcase is also a throwback 
to WW’s “other music” roots. (Ditto 
the Friends + Family showcase. Sadly, 
specifics on its Saturday showcase at 
Scout & Co. were unpublished as of 
press time. But given the collective’s 
general track record, swing by.) 

Beyond specific showcases, every 
day of the fest offers a chance to check 
out scads of locals all over the rotary. 

On Friday, May 1, highlights include 

KELLY RAVIN AND THE CIGARETTES, PHIL YATES, 
NYIKO, INVISIBLE HOMES, OSAGE ORANGE, the 
SMITTENS, EASTERN MOUNTAIN TIME, OLD SKY 
the DUPONT BROTHERS, CRICKET BLUE, GREAT 
WESTERN, POURS, STEADY BETTY, ALPENGLOW 
and AND THE KIDS. 

Saturday, May 2, is similarly flush, 

with POOLOOP, RYAN OBER AND THE LOOSE 
ENDS, BRASS BALAGAN, COLIN & THE CLARYS, 
BLACK RABBIT, VEDORA, SWALE, LOWELL 
THOMPSON, CARTON, the MOUNTAIN SAYS 



NO, LYNGUISTIC CIVILIANS, BARBACOA, TOOTH 
ACHE., JAPHY RYDER, PAPER CASTLES, BLUE 

button and led lo/co. Y’know, to name 

Sunday is traditionally a slower 
day at WW, but not this year. May 3 is 
also extremely locals-heavy, with linda 

BASSICK, CHRIS DORMAN & FRIENDS, JAMES 
KOCHALKA, FRANCESCA BLANCHARD, the 
SNAZ, ALANNA GRACE FLYNN, JOE ADLER & THE 
RANGERS OF DANGER, DINO BRAVO, HELOISE 
& THE SAVOIR FAIRE, ARGONAUT&WASP, 

ZERO CIRCLE, VILLANELLES, MADAILA, WREN 
KITZ, HELLO SHARK, MARYSE SMITH, SAVAGE 
HEN, SHEPARDS PIE, VIOLETTE ULTRAVIOLET, 
BLOWTORCH, the FAMILY NIGHT BAND. 
VULTURES OF CULT and HEAVY PLAINS. 

The word you’re looking for is 

You’ll notice I didn't mention the 
specific venues in which any of those 
bands are playing. Two reasons: One, 
doing so would eat up half the column. 
And two, I want you to go find them 
yourselves. Because, undoubtedly, 
along the way you’ll stumble into some 
other band you didn’t know you loved, 
which is where the real fun is at Waking 
Windows — well, that and playing 
hipster Frogger in the rotary. 

So get out there and enjoy yourself. 
And if you see one of the Waking 
Windows Presents folks, be sure to say 
thank you. They deserve it. 

(And if you do want to know where 
a specific band might be, check out 
wakingwindows.com.) 

BiteTorrent 

I had the great pleasure of seeing folk 
songwriter michael hurley play last 
Saturday, April 25, at the Meeting 
House in East Fairfield. I confess I’m 
a relatively recent convert to the cult 
of Snock, but it ranked as one of the 
coolest shows I’ve seen in quite a 
while. Hurley, for one, was great and 
endearingly weird. That the man can 
sing like he does at age 73 is remarkable. 
I sat near former Seven Days political 
columnist shay totten, an avowed fan 
who has seen Hurley many times, and 
he said that Hurley’s set included some 
of the best performances he’s ever 
heard the man give. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow QDanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



(?) BUTCH WALKER 

JONATHAN TYLER, 
THE DOVE & THE WOLF 
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T'ai Chi Ch'uan in Burlington 


Morning Beginners' class starts May 6th 


Long River Tai Chi Orde is the school of Wolfe Lowenthal, student of Professor Cheng Man-ch'ing 
and author of three dassic works on Tai Chi Ch'uan. Patrick Cavanaugh is a longtime student of 
Vttolfe's and a senior instructor at Long River Tai Chi in VF a NH and will be teaching the dasses in 
Burtington. The course lasts one year. Reg. will remain open thru May 27th. 


Starts: Wed. May 6th / 9-10 a.m. / Cost: $65 per month 


Location: North End Studios 294 North Winooski Ave 


Call: 802-490-6405 / email: patrick@longrivertaichi.org 



PSYCHOLOGY 


A rock-solid foundation in clinical theory, research, and practice. 


Elective courses in play therapy, marital and family therapy, intensive 
individual psychotherapy, and group therapy. 

Preparation for a life-time of professional and personal development as 
a clinical practitioner, and for licensure as a psychologist-master's in 
the State of Vermont. 

15% of graduates choose to attend and are admitted to doctoral 
programs in clinical/professional psychology. 

JOIN A NETWORK OF OVER 300 SMC GRADUATE PROGRAM 
ALUMNI WORKING IN MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES AND 
PRACTICES IN VERMONT. 

APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR THE FALL. 

Learn More! 

□ 800.654.2206 I P*V SAINT MICHAEL’S 

B mm i vjf college 

B psych®smcvt.edu ' graduate prog r ams 


MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM IN 


CLINICAL 
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Something in the Way «rbb 

Bound”) to losing love (“I Forgot”) and 
then finding it again (“Hold Me”). Smith 
has always had a knack for gently expos- 
ing complicated emotions. But work- 
ing with Chorney has helped reveal a 
deeper quality in her work. 

“Sometimes when I hear a musician, 
there’s just a resonance,” says Chorney 
by phone from his home. “It’s not nec- 
essarily all about the lyrics or the song- 
writing or the musical thing, it’s a com- 
bination of all of those that resonates. 
And when it does, it’s like, Oh, there's 
someone from my planet.” 

Chorney and Smith have been work- 
ing together for about two years, since 
meeting at the Precipice music festival 
in Burlington. It’s a natural union. 
Chomey’s tactful style accentuates 
Smith’s writing, not unlike the way 
David Rawlings distinctively shades 
the work of Gillian Welch. Perhaps the 
clearest example of this comes on the 
track “I Got a Job.” Here, Chorney's 
acoustic slide guitar meanders around 
Smith’s searching yarn about how the 
demands of a day job, though providing 
security', can interfere with the immedi- 
acy of a romantic relationship. It’s both 
rustic and ethereal, which suits Smith’s 
back-porch rocking-chair lyricism. 

“He’s a very thoughtftil guitarist,” 
says Smith of Chorney. 

Contrasting with the lag between 
Smith’s releases, the recording sessions 
for her new one took only a couple of 
days. It was by far the fastest she has 
ever worked in the studio. Most of the 
tracks were recorded live and feature 
minimal overdubs. And very few of the 
songs had established arrangements 



REFLECTIONS THAT MIGHT 
BETRUE IN THAT MOMENT. 

BUT COULD EQUALLY 
BE NOT TRUE 
THE NEXT DAY. 

MARYSE SMITH 

beforehand, which allowed the players 
room to explore. 

“It was probably the most fun I’ve 
had recording,” says Smith. 

Indeed, the record feels immediate 
and spontaneous. That the reserved 
singer would thrive in such a situation 
may come as a surprise. But as The Way 
It Is reveals, Maryse Smith is more com- 
fortable with herself than ever before. 

“I’ve come to accept my shyness as 
part of who I am,” she says. “I feel like a 
lot of people always talk. And that’s just 
as bad.” 

Smith generally prefers to do her 
talking through her music, even if it 
takes her a while to do so. And as she’s 
proven yet again with The Way It Is, 
when she does have something to say, 
the rest of us should listen. © 

INFO 
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But equally compelling for me 
that night was the venue itself. It 
was my first trip to the old Meeting 
House — and probably to East 
Fairfield, come to think of it — and I 
have to say I’m smitten. It is indeed 
a very old meetinghouse — a former 
Congregational Church that was 
erected in 1876. And it’s in need of some 
work, which the Fairfield Community 
Center Association is raising money to 
do. But in spite of, or maybe because 
of, its shabby quaintness, the Meeting 
House is a uniquely enjoyable place to 
see a show. From the close proximity of 
your pew-mates to the tasty homemade 
treats at the concession stand to the 
general down-home ambiance of the 
sanctuary, it’s a hoot. 

The Meeting House hosts a monthly 
concert series through September. If 


you have a chance, it’s worth the trip out 
there to experience a show. And there’s 
some fine local talent on the docket, too. 
These include banjo dan's the sky blue 
boys (May 29), mary mcginniss & friends 
(June 26), rush run philharmonic (July 
24), woods tea company (August 28) and 
paul asbell (September 25). 

For more info on the 
concerts and the Meeting House 
Preservation Project, check out 
meetinghouseonthegreen.org. 


Speaking of great rooms, last week was 
the first chance I’d had to catch a proper 
show at the Light Club Lamp Shop. I’ve 
been there several times when there 
was live music, but it’s typically been of 
the low-key, background variety. Until 
last Thursday’s maryse smith CD-release 
show, I’d yet to enjoy the Lamp Shop as 


a listening room. I loved it. 

For more traditional shows, a stage 
is erected over the booths along the 
side wall. That does two things. One, it 
reorients the room away from the bar. 
Two, it elevates the performers so there 
are no bad sight lines — unless you’re 
standing directly behind leon campos. 
(Damn you, Leon!) Couple that with the 
LCLS’ nifty illumination and you’ve got 
an exceptionally cool room, especially 
for mellow fare. 

Since Parima closed, and with it the 
Acoustic Lounge, Burlington has lacked 
a dedicated listening room where 
people shut the fuck up and just listen 
to music. (A crazy concept, I know.) But 
even with an active bar, when set up 
for it, the relaxed atmosphere of LCLS 
comes close to filling that void. 

Since the Lamp Shop wasn’t 
intended to be a regular venue, 
conventional shows probably won’t 
happen there too frequently. But when 
they do, I recommend making an 
effort to attend. If Smith’s show was 
any indication, it’s a uniquely pleasant 
experience. 

Last but not least, in the blog post I 
wrote on last Friday’s neil young ticket 
fiasco — which I’ve started calling 
Neilgate — I mentioned that I’d be 
following up on the story/nonstory in 
this week’s column. But since there 
was, like, actual music news to cover 
this week — see: Waking Windows, 
awesome, above — we’re moving that 
piece to the blog. So if you really wanna 
know just what in the name of crazy 
horse happened last Friday, log in to our 
arts blog. Live Culture, this week. © 
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REVIEW this 

Deep River Saints, 
Acts of American 
Homes 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Deep River Saints began as a recording 
project for Patrick Crowley, formerly of 
the now-disbanded groups Cities on the 
Moon and What’s Good. After recruiting 
his former WG bandmate, drummer 
Erick Lattrell, Crowley added three other 
members to create Deep River Saints’ 
current lineup. The band exists largely 
as backing for Crowley’s family-focused 

Accordingly, the band’s debut album, 
Acts of American Homes, plays like 
chapters from Crowley’s childhood 
memoirs. At turns wistful, bittersweet 
and anguished, the album is undoubtedly 
emotional, bordering on draining. But it is 
also a deep and honest self-portrait. 

Built on acoustic guitar and upright 
bass, with accents of steel guitar, the 
album approaches alt-country but remains 
largely folky. The instrumentation is 
sparse, slow and conscious, providing 
a clean template for Crowley's earnest 


sMd 



high-pitched pleas and low, calming coos, 
his voice is consistently yearning. 

In "To Be Absorbed,” Crowley 
personifies himself with a litany of 
forgotten, ordinary objects: “I was a 
matchbox / 1 was a blade / 1 was a tin 
can tied to a string / Oh lord oh lord / 

I was a hammer / 1 was a lathe / 1 was 
a song verse scratched on a page.” The 
tune suggests the emotion concealed in 
the commonplace, but also how easily 
overlooked things can be in the midst of 
family dysfunction. 

“Devil Fruit” is a meditation on being 
raised with religion, while “Doomed to 
Repeat” is a frank and damning tune 
about the cycle of leaving — and perhaps 
divorce: “She walked her road / She 
changed her name / She bolted down 
her feet but tore them up again / Pulling 
luggage through the heat / 14 years 
doomed to repeat” 

Two tracks, “At Our Behest” and 
“Crazy Things,” deviate from the familial 


theme. While these ballads dwell on 
romantic love, the songs are still tinged 
with the sadness that defines the rest 
of the album, so their inclusion feels 
seamless. 

The one track that feels out of place 
is “Telephone.” At only 42 seconds, it’s 
quite direct: "I saw you and you saw me, 
won't you come home with me? / Across 
the room at the O.P., won’t you come 
home with me?” The stranger-at-the- 
bar diversion is an odd choice given the 
surrounding subject matter. 

While Crowley’s voice is not 
unpleasant to listen to, the album doesn't 
have an especially standout tune. Instead, 
the tracks bleed together, much like real 
memories do. There are moments of 
sharp, tactile truth (“Seven Costumes”) 
as well as segments of impressionistic 
nostalgia ("Red Flag Warning”). Acts of 
American Homes might be one man’s 
personal, if weary, recollections. But its 
themes are relatable to anyone who has 
experienced the pains of family and loss. 

Deep River Saints’ Acts of American 
Homes is available at deepriversaints. 
bandcamp.com. 


Sleeping In, 

Sleeping In 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

When Burlington’s Sleeping In premiered 
their self-titled EP on Boston-based music 
blog Allston Pudding, writer Tim Gagnon 
posited that the band could be perceived 
as “a couple of Vermont guys that showed 
up a bit late to the endlessly moping 
shoegaze revival.” However, in light of a 
new crop of listeners being introduced to 
no wave and post-punk by Kim Gordon’s 
popular memoir chronicling Sonic Youth, 
not to mention noisy bands like Speedy 
Ortiz getting press in Rolling Stone, one 
could argue that Sleeping In are arriving 
right on time. 

Sleeping In are a relatively new band, 
formed in summer 2014. But they are 
already crafting their identity. While 
buried vocals make lyrical themes tough 
to suss out, the band exudes an overall 
bummer attitude. Some of the only 
discernible lyrics on the album are in the 
song ‘Worn,’’ in which the phrase “You 
wear me out / You wear me down” is 
sung with telling repetition, conveying a 
sense of exhaustion. The band proliferates 
this image online, posting comments 



that encourage folks to make their 
playlists “sleepier,” and whining on their 
Bandcamp bio, “We want naps.” 

The band cites vintage shoegazers 
HUM as an influence, and is dead-on 
with the layered guitars played by JT Day, 
Mason Dixon and Adam Wolinsky. Like 
fellow three-plus guitar band Diarrhea 
Planet, Sleeping In have found varying 
and balanced tones that help them avoid 
cacophony. 

Recorded with Burlington producer 
Zach Crawford of SkySplitterlnk 
Productions, the four-song EP is more 
about an overall sound than about 
specifics. From the first song, “Big Starr,” 
and across the album, guitar soloing is 
aimed at serving the melody and mood 
more than showing off individual chops. 
Lyrics are barely audible, but they 
probably aren’t they point anyway. The 
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whole sound is greater than the sum of its 

The dirge-y ‘Worn” lulls listeners 
with a hypnotizing flanging effect, then 
rings the alarm with a series of tight hits 
that could be building to a heavy jam but 
instead cuts the song unexpectedly, and 
enticingly, short. In “Sink in Yr Skin,” the 
group stays consistent with more fuzz and 
far-away vocals, but flirts with a pop-rock 
melody. And the final track, “Wouldn’t 
Mind,” is a heavy hitter led by drummer 
Jordan Sticker and backed by Lorna 
Dielentheis’ steady bass playing. 

Maybe arriving late to the shoegaze 
throwback party is part of the sleepy, 
slacker vibe of Sleeping In, and maybe the 
brevity of this release is, too — as soon as 
you get a good stare going, the music is 
over. But if the self-proclaimed "sleepy 
boys” have mastered one thing, it’s the 
art of quitting while they’re ahead and 
leaving listeners wanting more. 

Sleeping In perform atoak45 in 
Winooski on Saturday, May 2, as part of 
Waking Windows 5. The band’s self-titled 
EP is available for digital download on 
iTunes and sssleepingin.bandcamp.com. 
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Steve Lehman 
Octet 

Sunday, June 7, 8pm 
FlynnSpace 


Mimi Jones 
Band 

Thursday, June II, 8pm 
FlynnSpace 


Christian 
McBride Trio 
Saturday, June 13, 8pm 
FlynnSpace 


Jazz 
Junior 
Friday 
6 / 12 , 3pm 


Colin Stetson 
& Sarah Neufeld 
Sunday, June 14, 6pm 
FlynnSpace 



High Concept On their 2013 record Zero, iconic post-hardcore band 
hawthorne heights completely reinvented themselves. Essentially a concept album, the 
record cast the band in a new artistic light. While it retained the same fire as their 
previous work, it was more nuanced and focused. HH haven’t abandoned their storied 
past — they’re currently touring in celebration of the 10-year anniversary of their 
seminal record Silence in Black and White. But they’re as focused on the future as ever. 
Catch the band at Club Metronome in Burlington this Thursday, April 30, with locals 

ZERO CIRCLE and BETTER THINGS. 



RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: Friday Morning Sing- 



Rl RA IRISH PUB & WHISKEY ROOM: Supersound 

DJ (top 40). 10 p.m., free. 


SIGNAL KITCHEN: Lunice (hip-hop). 9 p.m.. $15/20. 


IE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Al 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Acoustic Happy Hour. 5 pm. 





SCOUT & COMPANY: WWS: Jim Will Ye 


STOPLIGHT GALLERY: WWS: Comedy i 








WATERWORKS FOOD * DRINK: WWS: Al Moore 
Blues Band. Steady Betty. 9 p.m.. $20-40. 


CHARUE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: Sun Lions. 



POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): Big Bang I 




WHAMMY BAR: Pi 


stowe/smuggs area 





RIMROCK'S MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ Rekkon 


middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: The 

northeast kingdom 





outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: The B-Sides (rock). 10 p.m.. Tree. 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes & 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Bi 





SAT. 2 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Retronome with DJ Fattie B 



JUNIPER: Bonjour Hi (house), 9 p.m.. free. 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Loudfoot (rock). 9 



SIGNAL KITCHEN: Blockhead. Mono/Poly. Ellie 

ZEN LOUNGE: Regi B's Funny Thang Comedy 



chittenclen county 


FOUR QUARTERS BREWING: WWS: Barbacoa. the 


stowe/smuggs area 





middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: J 



northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Black & White: EDM for Social 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: High Peaks (rock), 10 p.m. Tree. 


SUN. 3 


burlington 

FRANNY 0’S: Kyle Stevens' Happiest Hour of 



NECTAR'S: Mi Yard Reggae Night with DJs Big Dog 






y.-OlU.IJ, 


SONNY KNIGHT 
& THE LAKERS 


Friday, May 15, 8:30pm 


Showcase Lounge r , 

-soul blowout of epic proport 
Blurt Magazine | I 


FOR MORE INFO VISIT mm m W 
MASICHAT.NET/HEAYYFEST aw* A 

5 BARILETT BAT RD„ SDUIH BURLIHGTOH, VI DS403 H/1LDGEN 


Am 


Go to sevendaysvt.com and answer 2 trivia ques ions. 

Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 

- - - - 




music 


CLUB DATES : 



AG-G-G-Ghost! butch walker's new record, Afraid of Ghosts, boasts some serious star power. For one 
thing, Ryan Adams produced it. It also features Bob Mould and Johnny Depp — who apparently does music now. And 
that’s to say nothing of Walker himself, a hardscrabble songwriter who has drawn raves for his simultaneously elegant 
and rough-edged take on alt-country from the likes of Esquire, SPIN and the Wall Street Journal. Touring in support 
of that record, Walker stops by the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington on Saturday, May 2, with Jonathan 
tyler and the dove & the wolf. 


outside Vermont 


TUE.5 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ 



THE OLDE NORTHENOER PUB: 


RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 




Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 


FOUR QUARTERS BREWING: 



Goodspeed, Wobblyhead, Tricky 
Aquamarina. 3 p.m.. $20-40. 
0AK4S: WWS: BIZPRO. Hello 



» COMPANY: WW5: 


WAKING WINDOWS OUTDOOR 


Savoir Faire, argonaut&wasp. 

JUNIPER: Trivia Night 7 p.m. 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 

p.m., $20-40. 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

do™t,on‘ nJ * n ' |f0 ' k|,6P ‘ m " 

barre/montpelier 

NECTAR'S- Metal Monday- 

CHARLIE-0 S WORLD FAMOUS: 

BAGITOS BAGEL A BURRITO 

p.m I ““ Ce ' St0n ' 70013 

SOUTH SIDE TAVERN: Open Mic 


RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Django 



stowe/smuggs area 

grgpgis- 

stowe/smuggs area 




GreyBeard (blues), 7:30 p.m.. 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Kidz Music with 

(foifjazTl^Opm'donTon 

MOOG'S PLACE: John Wilson 
& Friends, noon. Tree. Comedy 

Chittenden county 

”“k) 0 '"o^“.r“e 0nWed,OCk 

Night 7 p.m.. NA. 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Open Mic 

middlebury area 

northeast kingdom 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Open Mic 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 

LOUNGE & STAGE: Karaoke with 

THE STAGE: Open Mic. 5 p.m.. 

with Wylie. 7 p.m, free. 


MON. 4 

barre/montpelier 

WED. 6 

burlington 

stowe/smuggs area 

burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Standup Comedy 

(solo acoustic blue^-/p.nufree. 

CLUB METRONOME: WRUV 90.1 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 

northeast kingdom 

free/$5. 18+. 

S. P wi B thMe n |ody'lOp R m q rree t 

(solo guitar), 9 pm, free. 

JP'S PUB: Pub Quiz with Dave. 7 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 





Chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Queen 


barre/montpelier 


BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic 10 p.m.. 







Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 

• Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 


$400 


OFF 


v 


eCREAM 

CAKE 

Hill 


To Order Call: Church 5treet 862-9620 
or Waterbury Scoop 882-2034 



art 


Material World 

"Interpreting the Surface," Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery by amy lilly 




UHE MORE ASTOUNDING 
SEEMS THE AMOUNT OF Ml 
THATWENTINTO THEIR CREATION. 


map. Flowing, pastel shibori patterns and graceful arcs 
of hand stitching suggest sections of riverbeds and 
mudflats, with the movement of those bodies captured 
in the overall composition. Marilyn Gillis’ “Strata” and 
“Strata 2,” in a long panel format, evoke Earth’s topog- 
raphy and depth at once, with fissures of smeared gel 
broaching the borders between layers of airy marbled 
silk and crinkled, clay-colored paper. 

The works in “Surface” all hang on that other sur- 
face, the wall — except four sculptural works by Jackie 
Abrams. One, called “The Matriarch,” is a head-size 
vessel made from layered ropes 
of black cloth interspersed with 
river stones and sticks. For this 
reviewer, the work immediately 
recalled writer Toni Morrison’s 
black-and-gray dreadlocks. Another Abrams vessel, 
“Ancient Wisdom,” is a vase shaped like a woman’s shirt 
and torso, its opening a button-lined mandarin collar. 

In her artist’s statement, Abrams says her vessels 
“symbolically refer to women's bodies” and “speak 
of the importance of women in my life.” That she has 
chosen the fiber arts to express herself points to a 


— 


I n 1976, American fib< 
artists felt cornere 
by the emphasis o 
weaving in academi 
programs and exhibition 
The loom’s grid was to- 
restricting, too uniforn 
they said. They wante 
recognition for the art oi 
fabric’s more fluid pos- 
sibilities: embroider)', 

stitching, quilting, dying, 
printing, applique, rug 
hooking, felting and 
so on. So that year, a 
group of fiber artists 
formed the Surface 
Design Association. The 
Vermont chapter now has 
35 members. 

Eight of those member: 
are currently showing 
work at the Furchgott 
Sourdiffe Gallery in 
Shelburne, in an exhibit 
proposed by SDA-VT 
called “Interpreting the Surface.” The ag- 
gregate impression created by these swirling, inventive 
works is indeed far from that of, say, the spare, almost 
sublime grids that Bauhaus weaver Anni Albers cre- 
ated beginning in the 1920s. 

These surfaces are richly varied, often in a single 
work. In Karen Kamenetzky’s colorful "Beneath I,” 
hand-dyed red silk stitched with jostling, circular 
shapes peeks from a chasm-like break in green-dyed 
felted wool. The wool’s textures are innumerable: large 
twists, thin ridges, protozoan shapes, swaths of tiny 
knots worked in green thread. Kamenetzky finds her 
inspiration in microscopic cellular life, and that 
metaphor fits “Interpreting the Surfac 
as a whole: The closer the eye gets to 
these surfaces, the more 
seems the amount of work that 
went into their creation. 

Karen Henderson's deli- 
cate, semi-abstract wor 
in a subdued palette, som 
of which are also on view 
at Burlington City Arts' 

Vermont Metro Gallery, 
require even closer inspec- 
tion. Inspired by scenes of 
nature, Henderson weaves 
her own thin, almost sheer 
fabric, then builds up 
subtle alterations on her 
“canvas.” Her largest Work 
at Furchgott, titled “Pause 


transforms cotton, linen, silk organza and vin- 
tage silk kimono fabrics with shibori (a Japanese tie- 
dying technique), rust print and dye painting. 

A series of vertical lines, made with gathers, colored 
pencil and hand stitching, crosses a central horizontal 
line, the whole evoking a pond’s reflection of bordering 
trees. Beneath that axis lies a scattering of pale spots 
achieved through color removal; above it are the misty 
shapes of hills. The “pause” may refer to a glance at 
the calming scene through a window, suggested by the 
center rectangle worked in tiny cream-colored stitches. 

Whatever the intent, abstraction remains the domi- 
nant impression of Henderson’s works. For Dianne 
Shullenberger, the intent seems more literal, 
with works such as “Dried Poppy” and 
:d Hydrangea” depicting what the 
es promise. Shullenberger is an im- 
lressionist painter via the medium 
fabric and thread: She manages 
:o create light, shadow and form 
with tiny shreds of material and 
microscopic stitches, com- 
bined in patterns and colors 
that baffle the eye up close 
but work magic the farther 
one draws away. 

Earth’s surfaces make for 
a more abstract inspiration 
in other pieces. “Ulysses’ 
Wave,” by Elizabeth Fram, is a 
series of joined panels that re- 
alls an unfolded topographical 
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larger issue. All the artists in “Surface” 
are women, as are all the members of 
SDA’s Vermont chapter. And one of the 
organization’s aims is to encourage the 
view of traditionally female crafts as a 
legitimate part of the art world. 

Whether that mission is successful in 
the long term depends in part on whether 
society can overcome its entrenched bias 
against women artists and their suppos- 
edly less "serious” work. In “Interpreting 
the Surface,” each work’s power to over- 
turn that bias depends partly on how far it 
pushes the boundaries of its original craft. 
Rosalind Daniels’ quilt “Rounds,” a re- 
sponse to the Sandy Hook shootings that 
shifts and undermines expected patterns, 
seems best understood in relation to the 
centuries-old tradition of quilt making. 

On the other end of the spectrum, 
Catherine Hall’s “Unryu Fall” is among 
the most daring works on display, in part 
because it involves the least working over 
of materials. Held to the wall by two pins, 
the work is a cascading garland of squares 
of fibrous Unryu paper, dyed in pinks, 
golds and bronzes, which are attached in 
rows by their edges to a backing of sheer 
white silk. The extreme endpoint of this 
kind of beauty would be an installation by 
environmental artist Andy Goldsworthy. 

Context, in other words, is every- 
thing. And a gallery exhibition in which 
prices are comparable to those of the 
paintings on offer — the most expensive 
is Henderson’s “Pause,” at $3,000 — sig- 
nals that the fiber arts are every bit as 
serious, complex and beautiful as their 
surfaces appear. ® 
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BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.79 
CHANCE MCNIFF: 'Geometrically cosmic.' acrylic 
Through May 31. Info, 859-9222. Speeder & Earl's: 
CHRISTINE WICHERT: Tire artist's 'Jack In the 

sewn stitching. Through May 1. Info, 862-9647. The 

CIVIL WAR OBJECTS FROM THE UVM 
COLLECTIONS': Heirloom items donated to 

Wilbur Room. Through May 17. ‘STARING BACK: 

THE CREATION ANO LEGACY OF PICASSO'S 

technologies. Through June 21. TRAVELERS IN 
POSTWAR EUROPE* *: Black-and-white photographs 

doctor H.A. Durfee Jr. between 1951 and 1953^ 

Through April 30. Info. 658-2010. Indigo Salon in 

ESSEX ART LEAGUE SPRING ART SHOW: League 

TUNCTION. FIRE ANO FUN': An exhibit or ceramic 
Through April 30. Info. 863-6458. Frog Hollow 

*GRACE: GRASS ROOTS ART & COMMUNITY 

level of the mall, at the southwest entrance. 
Through May 31. Info. 472-6857. Vermont Artisans 

HEART AND HOME': Pam Favreau, Janice Walrafen. 

Info, 863-6713. North End Studio A in Burlington. 

THE INNOVATION CENTER SHOW: Group exhibits 

Through May 31. Info. 859-9222. The Innovation 

JASON BOYD. JORDAN DOUGLAS Si MATT GANG: 


May 31. Info. 859-9222. VCAM Studio In Burlington. 

JESSICA COOPER Si COREY ARMPRIESTER: A 



Michael Buckley The retrospective exhibition “The Buck Stopped 
Here" honors the Charlotte artist and supports Drawing Inspiration, a Vermont Cancer 
Center online community. DI’s Facebook page states that it helps "patients, caregivers 
and loved ones to engage with art and one another during the cancer treatment process.” 
Michael Buckley’s work was described as “a slice of life” by the art committee at the 
University of Vermont, which selected two of his pieces for its permanent collection last 
year. The exhibit at the South End Arts and Business Association (SEABA) in Burlington 
puts Buckley’s mixed media and paintings on view from May 1 to 29. A reception and 
silent auction are Friday, May 1, 5-8 p.m. Pictured: "Father and Son.” 


LISA LILLIBRIDGE: 'Freak Show.' an installation of 

448-3657. Revolution Kitchen in Burlington. 

0 LYNN CUMMINGS: ‘Life Forms & Color Studies.' 

p.m. Through June 30. Info. 660-9005. The Gallery 
MALTEX GROUP SHOW: Art by Steve Diffenderfer. 

Arts. Through April 30. Info, 865-7166. The Maltex 
0 MARK GONYEA: ' Name That Game.' posters 
June 5, 5-8 p.m. Through June 30. info. 660-9005. 
NEW YORK CITY PHOTOGRAPHS: Images In color 
April 30. Info, redsquare802@gmail.com. Info. 

'A PLACE CALLED HOME’: Fiber arts, printmaking 


Through April 30. Info. 865-7166. City Hall Gallery In 
RENEE LAUZON: Two sound installations. 'If We Are 

30. Info, 862-9616. Burlington College. 

SUE MOWRER ADAMSON: An exhibit of multimedia 

SUMRU TEKIN: ‘One Day,' a multimedia installation 

Info, 865-7166. THOMAS BRENNAN: Darkness From 


TONI LEE SANGASTIANO: 'Misguided Adorations.' 

860-2733. Freeman Hall 300. Champlain College in 

THE WASKOWMIUM: WHERE THE ART STOPS': A 

1998. Through May 30. Info. 652-4500. Amy E. 

Chittenden county 

ADAM VINDIGNI: A founder of Powe. Snowboards 

inspired by lire in Vermont. Through May 31. 

Info, 658-2739. Magic Hat Artifactory in South 

BOB ARNS/MUTIN: ‘Science Meets Art' the 

30. Info. 879-1236. Artists' Mediums in Williston. 

'HEART AND HOME: A TEEN SHOW: Winooski youth 

original artwork. Part of local 'HeART and Home' 
exhibitions in support of Fair Housing Month. 
Through April 30. O'Brien Community Center in 

INTERPRETING THE SURFACE: Textiles by 

quilting to the abstract. Through May 26, Info. 
985-3848. Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery In 

KATIE LOESEL: 'Piles and Passageways.' 

Through June 1. Info. 985-8222. Shelburne 
LYNDA REEVES MCINTYRE: 'Natural Forces and 

alive.' Through April 29. Info. 985-3819. All Souls 

WALTER WICK: GAMES, GIZMOS AND TOYS 
IN THE ATTIC’: An exhibition of large-scale 


NATHAN BENN: "Kodachrome Memory: Americar 
Pictures 1972-1990.' featuring evocative color 


0 VERMONT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY: A juried 

Sunday, May 3, 4-7 p.m. Through May 31. Info, 
899-3211. Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jericho. 

THE WONDERS OF WOOD': An exhibition of 


barre/montpelier 


THE F/7 PHOTOGRAPHY GROUP: Images from 
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CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

ART ON THE REFUGE 2015: 

walk. Submit 2D art/photogra- 


S500 by a jury panel or arts 

of Morrisvll le, River Arts 


STORY ILLUSTRATORS 
WANTED: Artists sought to 

Leddy 11883-1967). The artwork 




SUMMER SHOWS AT THE 
PLANET: We are looking to nil 




CHAFFEE PHOTOGRAPHY 

CONTEST: Amateur 


MILTON FESTIVAL OF THE 
ARTS: The Milton Artists' Guild 

or the Arts, held on June 20. ID 
Park. $40 for a 10-by-10-foot 

org/2015-festival-registration. 


and sale June 12 to July 25. 


to Chaffee Art Center. PO Box 
1447. Rutland. VT 05701, Attn: 


DOWNTOWN MORRISVILLE 
PUBLIC SCULPTURE 
COMMISSION: Professional 


NATURAL REALM' CALL 
TO ARTISTS: Calling for 

Junction. * 


The Daily Planet Burlington. 

CREATIVE COMPETITION: For 

Gallery, 266 Pine Street In 

the First Fridi 
5-9 pm 




FINAL SHOW: Codirectors Abigail Feldman 

members' works. Through April 30. Info. 552-8620. 
'GONE FISHING': A group exhibition of multiple 

Gallery. MICHAEL HEFFERNAN: Sweet Images ' an 
Floor Gallery. SILENT AUCTION EXHIBIT: Original 

479-7069. Studio Place Arts in Barre. 

JONATHAN VANTASSEL: 'So handsome! I know 
photographs. Through May 1. Info. 828-3291. 

‘A LEGACY OF CARING: KURN HATTIN HOMES 
FOR CHILDREN': A historical exhibit orKum 
Hattin Homes for Children, founded in 1894 in 

30. Info. 828-2291. Vermont History Museum in 


LUCY KROKENBERGER: The Things I Love.’ an 
11-year-old artist. Through April 30. Info. 223-3338. 

M APLEHILL SCHOOL STUDENT ART SHOW: 



Rely on an 

Experienced Realtor! 


Janice (Jan) Battaline 

CERTIFIED RESIDENTIAL SPECIALIST 
SENIORS REAL ESTATE SPECIALIST 

802 - 861-6226 

janbatt7859@aol.com 


IRE YMW, 

Nk«lh.|*ii*WMI!u4* 


Your Partner in SUCCESS! 



VERMONT 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


MARY AOMASIAN: 'Boundaries, Balance and 

MATSON BOOTH VOLLERS: 'A Spring on Blue.' 
223-7800. The Green Bean Art Gallery at Capitol 
MICHAEL T. JERMYN: blew American 
photographer. Through April 30. Info, 223-1570. 
NANCY CALICCHIO: 'Landscape Trilogy.' an 

stowe/smuggs area 


KATHLEEN KOLB: "Houses; paintings influenced by 

253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park 


STOWE/SMUGGS AREA SHOWS » 


>ryh 

nniv^rsary 

Season 


2014/2015 

Masteri 

works 

Jaime Laredo, conductor 
Orion Weiss, piano 


MENDELSSOHN Piano Concerto No. 1 
BRUCKNER Symphony No. 4, "Romantic" 

Saturday 

May 2, 2015, 8:00 pm 

1 Flynn Center for the Performing Arts 
Burlington, Vermont 

Musically Speaking at 7:00 pm with 
VPR Classical's Walter Parker 

; TICKETS: 

• 802-86-FLYNN, flynntix.org 
T or the Flynn Regional Box Office. 


lOTi 


Sayyo u s ™. SEVEN DAYS "■ 
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SANDRA SHENK: Middlesex artist Sandra Shenk's 

Arizona. SARAH-LEE TERRAT: 'Inside the Nitty 

‘SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info, 253-9911. Vi 


'VERMONT - A PERSONAL VIEWPOINT: Eighteen 
June 3. Info. 472-6857. Grace Gallery at the Old 


mad river valley /ivaterbiiry 

9 AXEL STOHLBERG: Paintings, drawings and 
May 8. 8-8 p.m. Through June 13. Info, 244-7801. 

BEN FRANK MOSS & VARUJAN BOGHOSIAN: 

767-9670. BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 

CATHY STEVENS PRATT: "Vessels.' a colorful exhibi- 

May 17. Info, 244-8581. Waterbury Congregational 
THE GATHERING': Thirty-three members of the 
media and styles. Through June 26. info. 496-6682. 


middlebury area 


Through April 30. Info, 443-3168. Johnson 
EMERGING: CELEBRATIONS OF SPRING': Artwork 
variety of media. Through May 24. Info. 877-3850. 



KATHRYN MIULLO: 'Come What May," 14 oil-on- 

9 NICK MAYER: Illustrations of fish and other 


Info. 382-9222. Jackson Gallery. Town Hall Theater 
PETER FRIED: The visual artist invites visitors to 

gmail.com. Info. 355-1447. Peter Fried Art in 


Stephanie Seguino The professor of economics at the University 
of Vermont was inspired by British philosopher Kwame Anthony Appiah's question, 
“What do we owe strangers by virtue of our shared humanity?” Seguino responds in 
her artist statement, “Perhaps the single most important debt we owe strangers is our 
willingness to see and respond to their humanity.” Her photography exhibit, “Radical 
Empathy,” features studio portraits of men of African heritage, including faceless ones. 
She hopes viewers will "reflect on their own projections onto people they may not know 
but feel compelled to judge,” as she twites. The work will be on view at the Flynndog 
gallery in Burlington from May 2 through June 30. A reception is Saturday, May 2, 6-8 
p.m. Pictured: “Kyle.” 


9 STEVEN JUPITER: 'Hubbardton Creek.' a 
May 8. 4-9 p.m. Through July 26. Info. 917-686-1292. 
SUSAN ALANCRAIG: 'Unexpected Journeys: 

mtland area 

CASTLETON ALUMNI ART EXHIBTION: Artworks 
August 28. Info. 468-6052. Rutland City Hall. 

LOVE OF IMAGINATION': The 2015 student art 

Chaffee Art Center in Rutland. 

MUFFY KASHKIN GROLLIER: Felted Flora. Fauna 
Through May 31. Info. 247-4295. Compass Music 
RUTH HAMILTON: 'Attention/Intention: Nature 

WHAT IS LOVE?’: The gallery's annual Full House 

RuUand. 

upper valley 

KIT FARNSWORTH: Landscapes and nature 
Through May 9. Info. 763-7094. Royalton Memorial 

LAUREL VAIL TOBIASON & PATRICIA WARREN: 

THE LIGHT AROUND US': An exhibit that explores 


STAND 

UPTO 

STIGMA 


Imagine life for people with 
mental illness or addiction 
who may also face negative 
judgments from their 
communities and the media. 

Change begins with 
understanding. 

YOU CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


PRACTICE 

Fk/IDATHV ® 

LIVIl I I I I Brattleboro Retreat 


Discover how you can help at 
brattlebororetreat.org/standup 


Your Investments Matter 

A Seminar on Divestment From Fossil Fuels 

Saturday, May 2 • 3:30PM 

Main Street Landing - Great Room, 60 Lake Street, Burlington 

For more info, visit divestor.org/VTforum.html 


Panelists from diuestor.org, Fossil Free 
Indexes, Clean Yield, The Roen Report, 
Vermont Community Loan Fund 


Organizers: divestor.org, 350 Vermont 

Sponsors: Main Street Landing, I 
The Skinny Pancake, Progressive Asset 
Management, Bob the Green Guy i 
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Ann Young "We’re All in This Together” is an exhibition of representational 
oil paintings from Ann Young’s social-realism series. According to her website, the 
works “depict ever-present problems in our lives, including a new one: global warming.” 
The paintings are meant to be provocative. “State and Main” shows kids at play on the 
shoreline of a flooded town. “They Passed With Noses in the Air” caricaturizes people 
who have the luxury of passing through blighted areas. Young’s work is on view through 
June 14 at the Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild in St. Johnsbury. Pictured: "Collateral 
Damage." 


TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid works by the renowned 
31. Info. 457-7199. Artemis Global Art in Woodstock. 
WILUAM RAYMOND DARLING & PRIMA 
respectively. Through June 30. Info, 457-1Z98. 


musician. Through June 21. MICHAEL POSTER: 


ANN YOUNG: Oil paintings with a twist of social 

RECYCLE INTO SPRING!': An exhibit of art and 

Info. 334-1966. MAC Center for the Arts Gallery In 

outside Vermont 

24TH ANNUAL REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART 
EXHIBITION: A juried exhibit of 100 works of 
student art. THE GEORGE STEPHANOPOULOS 
COLLECTION: More than 120 photographs in 

‘WATER WAYS: TENSION AND FLOW: Landscape 

ALLAN HOUSER: Five sculptures by one of the 


representing his 3D work from 1986 to 1992. 
Through May 11. Info, 603-646-2095. VICTOR 

DAVID LEARNED: Photographs by the retired 


ERNEST MONTENEGRO: "Flatmansquared: The 

Wennberg Gallery. HELEN SHULMAN: Happy 
by the Quechee panter. Clifford B. West Gallery. 

Gallery. JONATHAN SA'ADAH: 'Seeds of Change: 
Upper Valley 1968-1975,' photographs from 

Sisters Library. STEPHANIE SUTER: 'Invisible.' 

May 20. Info. 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery and Art 

FROM GAINSBOROUGH TO MOORE: 200 YEARS 
OF BRITISH DRAWINGS': An exhibit or 40 draw- 

August 16. MARION WAGSCHAL: 'Portraits. 

style. Through August 9. Info. 515-285-1600 ext. 


RITA FUCHSBERG: ‘Lost Treasure.' an exhibition of 


brattleboro area 

'CHILDREN OF THE OASIS': Ten tapestries by 

fiber-art exhibit. Through June 21. 'DIALOGUE: 
LINDENFELD ♦ LINDENFELD': Ceramics by Naomi 

Through May 3. GATHERING THREADS: 
CONTEMPORARY FIBER ART: The works of 13 

tional materials. Through May 3. DONALD SAAF: 


northeast kingdom 


‘GET OUT OF THIS ONE: BROKEN SNOW REMOVAL 
DEVICES OF THE NEK': A "brief celebration of 

MAGGIE NEALE: Landscape and abstract paintings 


SENIOR BFA EXHIBITION: A showcase of works by 

Building. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y. 

THE BARN*: Photographs by Sarah Cox, along 
Through May 3. Info, 819-843-9992. Le Studio de 
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TICKETS ON SALE TO 
MSMBESS 5/4. PUBLIC S7B 


FLYNNCENTER.ORG 
802.86. FLYNN 













MOVIE CLIPS 


NEW IN THEATERS 

culture. With Berenice Marlohe and Olivia Thlrlby. 
(95 min. R. Savoy) 

THE AVENGERS: AGE OF ULTRON: All your favorite 

Palace, Roxy, Stowe, Sunset, Welden) 

CLOUDS OF SILS MARIA: In Olivier Assayas' 

(124 min, R. Savoy) 

NOW PLAYING 

71 ****1/2 In this acclaimed historical thriller. 


AMERICAN SNIPER**** Bradley Cooper plays 

Clint Eastwood. (132 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 1/14) 
CHILD 44** Stalin's Soviet Union is the setting for 

star. (137 min, R) ^ 

CINDERELLA*** Cate Blanchett gets to step 

DANNY COLLINS*** An aging rock star who's 

THE DIVERGENT SERIES: INSURGENT** Tris 


ratings 

** = could've been worse, bi 
**** = smarter than the average be 


EX MACHINA**** Writer Alex Garland (The 

FOCUS*** Will Smith plays a veteran con artist 

FURIOUS 7 ***1/2 How did the thrill-seeking 

(137 min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 4/8) 

GET HARD** Screenwriter Etan Cohen (Tropic 


IT FOLLOWS****l/2 The title succinctly 

reviewed by M.H. 4/1) 

JUPITER ASCENDING*** Andy and Lana 

(127 min. PG-13) 

THE LONGEST RIDE*]/2 In yet another tissue- 

MONKEY KINGDOM ***1/2 This Disney nature 

(Earth) directed. (81 min, G) 

PAUL BLART: MALL COP 2 1/2* The would-be 

TRUE STORY **1/2 A disgraced reporter (Jonah 

reviewed by M.H. 4/22) 

UNFRIENDED*** In this found-cyber-footage 

THE WATER DIVINER*l/2 Russell Crowe directed 

the Battle of Gallipoli. With Olga Kurylenko and Jai 
Courtney. (Ill min. R; reviewed by R.K. 4/29) 





CVMC CARE 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

8c Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 


802.371 .4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 
the University*/ Vermont health network 


Central Vermont Medical Center 



North 


Country 


Make life's big moments 

|— Get friendly, helpful financial advice 
CVCll KJeLLel. tailored to your life and goals. 



^yiion’s % 

FINE JEWELRY 







MOVIE CUPS 


WOMAN IN GOLD **1/2 Sixty years after Nazis 

real life. (109 min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 4/15) 


NEW ON VIDEO 




THE BOY NEXT D00R*l/2 A divorcee (Jennifer 


INHERENT VICE**** Paul Thomas Anderson 

(Joaquin Phoenix). (148 min, R) 


THE WEDDING RINGER*l/2 Shy Josh Gad hires 


# culture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Rim series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 
New Offbeat Flick of the Week: 

CLOUDS OF SILS MARIA, 

starting Friday at the Savoy Theater 
in Montpelier 

Say what you will about Kristen Stewart's 
performance in the Twilight movies, she 
still won one of France's Cesar awards 
for playing Juliette Binoche's personal 
assistant in this acclaimed drama about an 
aging actress. A proof of Stewart's talent, 
or just hype? Better or worse than the 
similarly themed Birdman? You decide. 



WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 

THE 8 DIAGRAM POLE FIGHTER 

Why is the 1984 martial arts film The 8 
Diagram Pole Fighter fun for kids and 
grown-ups alike? Its simple story, exciting 
action and out-of-left-field weirdness are 
three reasons. For me. nostalgia plays a 
part too. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


FLYMNTi\ 


.org 



5/1 FR 


5/17 SU 


5/2 SA 


5/3 SU 


VT STAGE CO. 5/15 FR 

“THE MOUNTAINTOP” 

FlynnSpace (4/29-5/10) 

MARIAM ADAM 5/16 SA 

UVM Recital Hall 
“0, CALIGULA! 

THE MVSICAL” 

Off Center for the Dramatic 
Arts(4/29-5/2) 

LUMIDEE & 

RON BROWZ 

Venue Nightclub 
VT Symphony Orchestra 

MASTERWORKS 

MainStage 

VERMONT YOUTH 
ORCHESTRA 

MainStage 

SPIELPALAST 
CABARET 

Main St. Landing Black Box 
Theatre (5/8-23) 

MATTHEW 
MANWARREN 

College St. Congregational 

5/10 SU CIRQUE MECHANICS 

“Pedal Punk" 

MainStage 

2015-16 FLYNN 
TICKET RAFFLE 

MainStage 

5/14 TH National Theatre Live 

“MAN & SUPERMAN” 

Palace 9 Cinemas 


5/8 FR 


5/21 TH 


5/22 FR 


5/30 SA 


BRIAN JOHNSON 

'The Percussion Section" 
FlynnSpace 

BURLINGTON 

CHAMBER 

ORCHESTRA 

McCarthy Arts Center 

KAMIKAZE COMEDY 

FlynnSpace 

BELLA VOCE 

First Baptist Church 

JONATHAN 
FINLAYSON & 
SICILIAN DEFENSE 

FlynnSpace 

0RIANA SINGERS 

St. Paul’s Cathedral 

BELLA VOCE 

So. Hero Congregational 

FLYNN SHOW 
CHOIRS 

FlynnSpace (5/21-22) 

THE PIXIES 

MainStage 

BURLINGTON 
EDIBLE HISTORY 
TOUR 

Near ECHO (5/21-6/13) 

STRANGE CREEK 
CAMP0UT FEST 

Camp Kee-wanee (5/22-25) 

CELEBRATION 
OF DANCE 

MainStage 

JOIN OUR JAM 

Fletcher Free Library 


ON SALE AND COMING SOON 

Cirque Mechanics • Richard Thompson Electric Trio • 

Neii Young • Burlington Wine & Food Fest 
Discover Jazz Festival: Spanish Harlem Orchestra • Robert Randolph and the Family 
Band • Rubbiebucket • Wadada Leo Smith's Golden Quartet • Aaron Goldberg Trio 


802-86-FLYNN | 153 Main St., Burlington 
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LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 




NEWS QUIRKS BY ROLAND SWEET 


MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.30) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 




"Good heavens! You're right!” 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police responding to a drug complaint 
in Richmond, Va., spotted two men, who 
began running away. One of the fleeing 
men, later identified as Darnell Elliotte, 
20, fired several shots at the officers. He 
missed them but shot himself in the leg, 
allowing his pursuers to apprehend him. 

( Richmond Times-Dispatch ) 

A subcontractor told police he was work- 
ing in a subdivision in San Antonio, Texas, 
when a man approached him, showed a 
black semiautomatic handgun and asked, 
“Can I rob the house?” The sub said he 
replied, “It is not my house,” and later 
saw the man exit the house carrying a 
microwave. He snapped a photo of the 
man putting the microwave into an auto, 
whose license plate led authorities to 
Danny Acosta, 30. (San Antonio’s KSAT- 
TV) 

School Daze 

German student Simon Schrader, 17, filed 
a freedom of information request asking 
the education ministry of North Rhine- 
Westphalia for the questions to standard- 
ized senior exams. The ministry acknowl- 
edged that it had received the request, 
which “is being processed.” (Britain’s 
Guardian) 

Cheating on statewide secondary school 
exams is common in Bihar, India, where 
students routinely smuggle in textbooks 
and notes, but this year local newspapers 
published photos of parents and relatives 
scaling walls of exam centers to pass on 
answers to test takers. Some even showed 
police officers posted outside the centers 
accepting bribes. “What can the govern- 
ment do to stop cheating if parents and 
relatives are not ready to cooperate?” Bi- 
har Education Minister P.K. Shahi asked. 
“Should the government give orders to 
shoot them?” (BBC News) 

Smoking Hazards 

A Nevada man inspecting a gasoline can 
for a leak while smoking a cigarette ig- 
nited a flash fire that sent him to the hos- 
pital with serious burns. Tim Szymanski 
of Las Vegas Fire & Rescue said the man’s 
wife suffered burns to her hands after she 
heard her husband scream and then tried 
to put out the fire by patting him down. 
(Las Vegas Sun) 

After an explosion singed the eyebrows, 
eyelashes and hair of Joseph T. Bren- 
nan Jr. and burned his face in Quincy, 
Mass., he jumped out of his car and told a 
bystander rushing to his aid, “I’m an idiot. 
I lit a cigarette with the gunpowder in 
the front seat.” Police who searched the 
car found 14 liquids and powders, some 
of which could be combined to create a 
destructive device. Brennan explained he 
had gotten the materials from a friend to 
tinker with but insisted, “I wasn’t going to 


do anything malicious.” He was arraigned 
anyway. (Boston Globe) 

Game of Drones 

A drone delivering asparagus to a Dutch 
restaurant crashed on a country road and 
burst into flames. The deliver)' had been 
arranged as a publicity stunt by the De 
Zwann restaurant in Etten-Leur, North 
Brabant, to celebrate the beginning of 
asparagus season. A second batch was 
delivered by traditional means. (Interna- 
tional Business Times) 

A drone carrying mistletoe and a kiss cam 
at a TGI Friday’s restaurant in New York 
City crashed into a woman’s face, cutting 
open her nose. “It was like I couldn’t get 
it off because I guess the mistletoe part 
had fishing wire on it — that’s how it 
was attached — and it got caught in my 
hair, and it kept twirling and twirling 
and twirling while this thing is on my 
nose,” Georgine Benvenuto said. (Britain’s 
Independent) 


The Devil, You Say 

Facing the death penalty for a 2013 killing 
spree in Nebraska, Nikko Jenkins claims 
that he acted under orders from a serpent 
god and is mentally ill. After a Douglas 
County judge declared him competent 
to stand trial, Jenkins carved “666” into 
his forehead, the number of the Beast in 
the New Testament book of Revelation. 
But because he mutilated himself while 
looking into a mirror, the numbers are 
backward, according to court officials. 
(Omaha’s World-Herald) 

Strange Encounters 

French police said a 22-year-old man 
called emergency services to report that 
a person at a shipyard in Brittany wasn't 
responsive and needed an ambulance. 
When rescuers arrived, they found the 
caller "underneath a boat, on his knees, 
trying to resuscitate a rubber dinghy.” 
(Britain’s Telegraph) 
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saga. For example, • 
your part could make you eligible for a chance 
to earn much more, Here's another possible 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Don't calm down, 
nt retreat into your sanctuary and relax 
o protective comfort. If you have faith and 


of your usual array of capacities is not func- 
tioning at its usual level. But if we adopted a 
perspective like HedbergS. we could rightly 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 







SEVEN DAYS 


KRMmS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Women ; women 

ITS WORTH A SHOT! 


PASSIONATE ADIRONDACK WOMAN 

LOOKING TO ADD MORE 

bedroom, drop me a line. Caillinll. 33 
FUNNY. LOYAL. ADVENTUROUS AND 

each other, right? @ Retrotat2grl. 29. C] 


W51MEIM Aes&^MEN 

GENUINE. WITTY. OUTGOING 


LOOKING FOR AN HONEST MAN 

as that! starl9S5. 59. Cl 
FUN-LOVING ACTION TAKER 


TRANS WOMAN SEEKS SOULMATE 

let me know! 802Butterf!y. 30. Cl 
GROOVY SUNSHINE LOVER 

BRIGHT. BUBBLY AND FUN 


POLY. Bl. AWESOME 


I'm NOT looking for FWB. Just friends 


GODDESSES NEVER AGE 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


FUN-LOVING INTROVERT SEEKING 
OUTDOOR ADVENTURES 

LIVE FOR THE MOMENT 

BEACH BUM IN VERMONT? 

HERE AND NOW 

OUTDOORSY. ARTISTIC. GARDENING 
DOMESTIC GODDESS 

ACTIVE. ATTRACTIVE. ATTENTIVE 

Mountains. VTTrekker201S. 62. □ 
WHITE FIRE OF THE STARS 


MEN Aea^WSIVILM 


new people. Honda4llfe 21. Cl 
LAUGHTER. SMILES. HARD WORK 

COOL. FUN. SMART GUY 


MAGICAL WORLD ADVENTURER 
GARDEN ELF 

Its all about you. If you are fairly healthy 


invasion of the Daleks. Straxl2 28. Cl 
FLORIDA AND VERMONT WATER LOVER 

HIGH-TECH LUDDITE 


PHILOSOPHER. LOVER. DIPLOMAT 

my friends. Naturalmystic55555. 23. Cl 


BURLINGTON'S MOST EUGIBLE 
BACHELOR 

and belly laugh. ManRN, 35. Cl 

the same, chetjet 68. Cl 


FIND YOUR MUSE AND GLADIATOR 

"Muse* suggests I am a writer and a 


COUNTRY BOY/CITY BOY 

much. Vermont Jiving. 45. Cl 
I WAS OLDER THEN... 

and a mule. PLAW46. 64. Cl 
LAID-BACK. PASSIONATE FRIEND 

NATIVE TEXAN FROM VERMONT 

-Richard. LoneStarVermonter, 61. Cl 


MEN . MEN 


loving. Must love pets. 865830. S7 

ACTIVE. ADVENTUROUS AND 
EASYGOING 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


women 


MEN 


I WANT YOU TO FEEL 

PLAYFUL. CURIOUS AND SEARCHING 

in all aspects. © LadyS91 23, Cl 
TAKE A SWING IN HAMMOCK 

RAINBOW UNICORN SEEKS EROTIC 
ADVENTURES 


GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 



SEEING WHO'S OUT THERE 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

oINES 


i7, a 


LOOKING FOR HAPPY, HEALTHY FUN! 

ROMANCE COMES IN MANY WAYS 

NEED IT BAD... 

find out hit me up. gmc42080, 35. Cl 
BI-CURIOUS AND LOOKING 




LOOKING FOR ANYTHING 

looking for ANYTHING; I do not care. 


do well. Naturalmystic5555, 2; 


NSA ADVENTURE SEEKER 


SIT ON MY FACE? EXPERIMENT! 


Apply here. Makeshift. 22. Cl 


GET LIT AND/OR LAID 

a good time. Budnstuff. 25. Cl 
PLEASER OF YOUR DESIRES 
there, luvmehard. 52 Cl 
FANTASY. ROLE PLAY, EXPLORING 


LOOKING FOR A Bl GUY 


EAT YOU UP 

it to the fullest. Let's meet for drinks and 


FUN FOR THREE 


ADVENTUROUS COUPLE NEW TO SCENE 

SEXY. FIT COUPLE SEEKING FUN! 

SENSUAL ADVENTURE WITH SEXY 


not sure, but want to try. DD-free and 

HAPPILY MARRIED COUPLE SEEKING 
"SEX-FRIENDS* 


HOT. SEXY. FUN TO COME 



MADDIE: WE GOT YOUR NOTE! 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912908 


ON THESE SPINDRIFT PAGES 


BEAUTIFUL UNNAMED MODEL AT FISHIN 

Wednesday, April 22. 201S. Whe 


RACER AT DUNKIN’ DONUTS IN SB 


:n: Wednesday. April 22, 2015. Where: 
j: Man. Me: Woman. 0912904 

SOPHIE AT NECTAR'S 




Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912903 
BAGEL BOYS AT MYER’S 


isPb v 


■ ■ W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
* to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Bartlett St. You: Man. Me: Woman. O912901 


Wednesday, April 15, 2015. Where: Myer’s Bagels' 
Free Bagel Day. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912902 


Soup. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912900 

beyond. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912899 
SOMETHING YOU SAID... 

Pine and Maple. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912898 
IT BEGAN IN FALL 

week. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912897 
VTCLIMBER 

personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912894 


SHAWS. HORSES AND A BEAUTIFUL SMILE 

Friday. April 10. 2015. Where: Shaw's checkout 
line, Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912893 

FALLING FOR YOU 

more. When: Saturday, March 21, 2015. Where: 
Metronome. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912892 


WAYLON SPEED CONCERT 4/12/15 

Where: Nectar's. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912891 
WIDGET 5665 

Where: email. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912890 
MONTPELIER RITE AID ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Rite Aid. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912889 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDE AT HABITAT RESTORE 

Restore. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912888 


Hen. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912887 
EMOTIVE EMOTICONS 

sent. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912886 


SHERPA KITCHEN 2 P.M. 

Kitchen. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912885 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2.000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 



Just tell us what you — and your super- 


Sign up today, and tell your friends! 

Contact us at sensory.testcenter@keurig. 
or 802-882-2500. 


Flavor Junkie? 

Do you have opinionated tastebuds? Are you 18 or older and love trying new things? 

Put your senses to work trying innovative food and beverage products 
for the Keurig Green Mountain Sensory Test Center. Sessions happen weekly 
in Waterbury Center and only take 30-45 minutes. Plus, receive rewards each 
time you visit. (Amazon gift cards and local area discounts!) 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 




Now Accepting Applications For 

SOUTH MAIN APARTMENTS 






•1,2 ond 3 bedroom apartments available 
• Monthly rents range from $640 to $ 1 050 



Availability limited! APPLY NOW!! 



Very^nt Federal 

SEVEN DAYS! 



APRIL 24-MAY 3 


lit THE 


FEEDING FRENZY 


During Vermont Restaurant Week, foodies will compete 
against one another in the Feeding Frenzy — a statewide 
Instagram scavenger hunt. The challenges will be 
announced on Friday, April 24. and participants have 
one week to complete the tasks. 








CALL TODAY TO 
RESERVE A SPOT 


3 CONVENIENT Essex 1 879-7734 ext. 1114 So. Burlington 1 658-0080 Williston 1 860-3343 ext. 1312 

LOCATIONS... katieb@edgevt.com aarond@edgevt.com mariag@edgevt.com 


Our mission Is to challenge and Inspire your 
child to acleve their personal best In a safe, 
friendly, non-competitive environment. 


